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This report suBttarl^ta ilm findlEg fxoB^ th@ 
#¥aluation of the Entering Freshiien Topclogy pregrai aud lays out th© 
paraieters ef, a ftew mymtem for the coliecticn o£ data at llll^ai \ 4 
Patttrson College* The. profile includes student and faculty responses 
ooroerning styles, decisions and^background infcrittion* ihile the 
notion is not neii that student data car be caed for educational Md ^ 
manageient purposei, such use has not teen systiiatic* It the progrO 
to design a coBprefcensiire system, a grcsi task analysis l-dejitified 
six related aspects of the iiarning en^ircBient ithich the ifl^truetor 
can Banipulate to fit the learning styles and netdi cf itedents^ 
Faculty and staff trainliig is suggested fci full utilization of data 
to facilitate decision inaking. Also included ii an index of testing 
instruBints available which are most relivart tc this prcject. 
(Bll) , 
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tebduotlon 

In tha sprlnf of 1977^ Dr. ClJJford MelaM, Assoclat© tlmm 
l»ater ef Acadrola Projeot Developmtntp asktd mm to assist in the 
evaliiiLtion of the ffintsrini Frtshman Topoloiy program in teims of Its 
©ff©ctlv®ness In pro^dlnf useful infomatlon atout atuienta at Willlasi 
Psterson Collefe, 1 tos also asked to deslpi Infomatlon fathering 
systi® foi* the College whjt^h would peimlt the faculty and admlnlstrmtlon 
to use student date for loiif IJ^udlnal oompailsons for eabh entering 
student edhOrt «id aoross oohortSy tnterlng In dlf f ea^nt years and per- 
haps at;dlfferfr^ Institutions. The system ras to Inolude a rattohala 
for the QOlleotlon of various Idnds fit Infomatloa^ from^ students and a 
specification of the k^ds of ajistnmants which might be used. 

'Hils report siMiarlzes the flndlnfi from the avaliiatlon 'of the WT 
program and lays otjt the yaraneters of a new systOT for the collection 
of d-ata. It should be noted at the outset tlmt ^cau^e of the timnsl- 



tlonal stete of the College p the profile of stiMerita ^ drawn from WT 
fac^ty Md frOT other data on hagnd must he viewed with caution. The 
data represent Information about students entering In the year 1976 • 
Wh^ the State of New Jersey changed its mandata to the College In 1977'f 
reducing the numher of entering studenta to he admlttadi admissions 
steridards aljnopt exclusively SAT cut-off scores -r- were dramatically 
Increase, "niusi the profile drawn herein may not coirsspond to the . 
charao^er of the classes likely to he aitaltted In^ f ut^e yeara • . 'mm 
drawj^g of the profile Is helpfulp^ nevertheless. In calling attention 
to the kinds of data needed but not presently available. 

It shoiUd be noted that' this project has a somewhat larger focus 
th&^ simply a report on stuients and a plan to gather Infoimatlon about 



thm In toe future • , In ihm past at WO lifted, in many oolleges 
today — a^lssloiis pollay kss' deyeloped for the purpose of Beleotlng 
those students Kha tave the.ma^dmum likelihood of takljfif adwitage of 
a college whose mlsaloH^and ^^raonnel have been Independently dateimlned. 
For escajaple, In tmost primte oolleges, admlsBlona persons tey to find 
high school seniors who will be moat likely to sugcee4 at the^ college 
and In post*graduate yean* The faculty who are recnilt^ to these 
colleges are screened to asaiur© toat their orientations wd values con-* 
foan with those of the college In tamiB of the objectives of undergriuiu- 
ate education* The coHefa -Uien comes to have a reputation which Is' 
perpetuated over long periods of time by the faculty. 

With the advent of mass higher education, a new clientele has 
dTOanded access to collegei Typically, these new kinds of students 
have parents who did not attend college* For financial and other reasons' 
they alao tend to apply to colleges which are geographically prosdmate.. 
They do not, /In other words p either have the opportunity or wish to 
avail thOTSelves of the opportimlty to select from among many colleges 
irtth different \lmagea and with dlff^Ment edtcatlonal objectives. More 
plainly, they are "stuck" with the limited mriaty of local colleges* 
The burden of ^ proof of the educational mlldlty of college offerings is 
thus no longer on aiiiissions offices to fljid the "right" students — those 
who will best succeed In a ^Iven college environment (though of courae. 
selectivity within the more homogeneous applicants Is still necessa^ 
and d|/aiiable to effect the best fit). It is on the colleges themselves^ 
particularly the state colleges, to detemlne what'^kliids of cuirlculm, 
extra- currlculm, pedagogy and "Gllmate" are most Ap^oprlate to their ! 



•3^ated elltnttle. Tha^oorelli^ Is also teue — It^ls nmmmw^ that 
•xlstlng faculty skills In addresslne too nesda of toes© new studsnts 
b# up^adsd Md toat to© taage and mission of the college he olear so 
that reorul-hBent of new faculty cto proce^ accordlnglyt otoer words, 
state colleges need to consider (and reconsider frequently) . toe ways in 
which toey are serving toelr given student constituencies. It is this 
thought which guided the design of a student data mMag'TOent Jjif ormation 
systm for Willlajn Patorson College. 
Plan of the Report 

'The Report is in three parts. The first is a profile of the students 
entering William Peterson College dMwn f rc» ^amllable data. The second 
is the delineation of the plwi for futuri data collection. This Is 
supplement^i "by an appendix with references to toe instrmentation 
s^gested in the Report. Thm last section outlines a program for Imple- 
mentation of the system, including a plan. for the training of faculty 
and adminiitratore in toe use of the system • 

if 

Part I - "^e Entering Student Profile ' ■ " 
Frequently, "because of the d^fccentmliEed nature of eojlege Md 
imiverslty administration, '^he amomit and natiure of Infozaation avail- 
able about studen^ is not taown. Nor are the data colleStM centrally 
for overall analysis. At the outs#l of this project, I ashed Dr. 
Ade^itfi whether It would be possible to do an "inventory" of esd sting 
data collection efforts and to pull together whatever siafmaries of thoee 
data were available. He ^waa good enough to do so, and the findings In^ 
tois Report are thus drawn from the following sources i 



1976 Studmt Infon&tlon Paxn« Coop«imtlv« Instltu- 

tloiml Rdso&roh Progeria 
WT Quaatlonm&lM (adapted fTm Jmft Coona) 
WT faQiaty MaetlJig Minutes 
l^edl& Usa QuastlOfmaiM 

Wbat follows Is-M. Jjitezpratlv© summary of 'data froo th«a« soiuross. 

. .^^ ' _ _ . = 

I h&va dallberataly mad© rathar broad tota^ratations of^ th© data 

- * . ... 

stra^^ihliig^ th© maanings somawhat, Hiar© ar© two raasons for thlSi 
Flnti an analysis by soaeon© outside of Ui© Colleg© ean; sjid usually 
ISp dlff©r©nt from on© whieh le^p©rfomad by a parson or p©Mon^ Immarsad 
in til© data and tha aotlvltles of ihm Goll©g©« My outsldar parspactlva 
^ ^pamlts ma to sa© th© data In a dlff©r©nt light* In soma buas, baoaus© 
I ui no^ (^losa to th© sitimtloni I may hay© ovardrawn Infaranca, but 
I prafar to risk, e^lng on tha pld© of. ovar-lntaipratstlon, laavlng 'to 
those on eampua th® modlfloatlon of that vl©w, Th& saeond r©ason for 
f r©a or loos© Intarpretatlon opmeB out of n©Q©sslty, Thtea ara Insirff 1- 
clant data to fom valid Infarancas,. IndaW., one of th© purposes of the 
project Is to recommend new data aourfas. It will become evident that 
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I gaps In th© above student data rsqulr©^ a looser i|ita^retation than I 
hope will be the case whan a new sy^tpm Is Jji ^plAoe. ^ y J 

In describing the ©nterljig olaaa of 1975, ^fc^al^ ^autioLsr^m^^sb^ 
enteraS at the outset* First, there is 6omrf* reason ^b '^^lave that tha^ 
samples from which the data were collected are not Mpresentetlve of the 
class as a whole*. For esMple, only 76O atud^ta %59^) COTpletad the CIRP 
fo^p though the freBn^an class' is ccmslderab^y laE^qr tlmn this ^t IJOO*^ 
' Moit of the part- tiie^'studentB are. ^ong the noA-£espondmts* V4 do Jp*^ 
,teow the direction of the bias in the present data* Typically;, fe.wer \( 
minbpitkea/ feyrtr marginal ajpl|cant^(laterMac^tteaB| wdecliedB,' etc, 



ud thoM with fMattr llb©»l-l©f t leanings tand not* to fill out 
qUMtionnalres, On the other handp part-time atudents, usually from 
lD#ir soelo-eeonOTle classes, tend to^ be more conservative. Hence, the 
walysls must guaztted on these oounts* Furthezmoref the selection 
ori^rla for WT participants apparently exclude students coinmuting 
fron more dlstajit places. As a result, both the responses to the WtJ 
questionnaire and the perceptions of faculty In ^e WT program will 
necessarily be biased. It Is likely^ that these who make \hm commlteent 
to commute fTm greater distances are different In a nimber of wys « 
etg«, they are probably m.ore ^utonOTOus than others. - Again, Interpret 
tatlon of the data must proceed Qautlously%bsoai4s|i the potential blasB 
Finally, I should add a word about the st^Sfi^:^ trtls prof 11^ t I In ten- 
tlonally refraii^^frora presentfe^ l^||^lists of figures in ^bular formi 
I as^inj^ %hat tha readefc of J^'S report haVe acce^ to the* raw dita 
tb^r^^/^es, the CIBR printouts md BXm reaspnably familiar 

le^^ ^^^fe-^^^can be* What llhave ^one is to hlghilght Ijiiportan^ ^ 
' f tetu^i^f ^h^' data^ calling at^entldn to^as^ftcts which may bear on 
iCiQar, p#dafogl|^l or other educktlonal policy* A last caution 
cort6ems the ^Ct'^^rtipnal nojijiBi when comparing WPG freshmen with 
"If^y^ar colleges" aarSss fte country, the enormous differences among the 
latter group must be recognized, TOG is ^te^- supper ted. Eastern, with 
abqut 8-9000 students, almost all local* Included in the norms ar,e such 
diyersa kinds'^of colleges as private, small sectarlm schools and very 
large, residential, public colleges ,which are less than ten years old. 
As will b# seen in the RecojTunendations section below, I have some doubts 
about the suitability of the CIHP Form for WPG use, unless better compara 



tivf^^^^^ ajre obtained* 



WPG f^atosn ^ ' . * 

Th9 ymmt majority of fwshmon coma diroctly to^WPC from high school 
at th© age of 18 or 19* a ^ttern fairly typical of eollega^folnf aromd 
the county. As majiy as six percent of the male freshmen p homver, 
Ijitiirrupted their studies before entering oollege. If this proportion 
obtaiiiad for previous^ years, these students may represent either a special 
group of imdergraduates to which attention must be paid or an\imusual 
resourQe In aji imd^^md^te population (whleh may tend to confom to more 
traditional prescribed patterns of behavior) * ^ 
• ^e freshman class is predominantly Caucaslaji (91 •^)* The per- 
eentag© of Black/Negro/ Afro- American studeats attending (^.^) does not 
match the percentage of college-age young people in the region who might 
attend college and is less 4han half of the national averi^e (ll.^). 
These data raise questions about the^ relationships between the College's 
local community obligations and the deslrabla m^x of students from more 
distant locations* 

.Because almost all of the students (9^) come from homes lass than 
fifty ©lies from the campus , fajdlly backgroi^de i^id characterlstlas tend 
to reflect the patterns In the local commimitles. Average fanlly Income 
Is appro scLmately $18,000* About 1^ of the famillea take In less than ^ 
$10,000 annually, 2?^ earn from $10=15,000, Mother 37fC from $15^25,000, 
12f6 report $25-35fWO, while abDut ^ have Incomes in excess of $35,000, 
Though research has shown that student reports of parental income are not 
accurate j especially for incomes above $25f000> we cm assmne that the 
bias is random and that the distribution is reasonably correct* These 
data reflect a somewhat less affluent student population than is indicated 
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natianftlly. Agalnp it should bo natod'th&t thosa'd&^a do not Inoludo 
^^IM^ on molt of thm p&rt-tiffls atudants at who may be oxp«ot«d to 
Qomm froa lowr Inooma fajnlllM, alnce th« pMt- timers are usually 
wrklnf. H^iaosp It is .likely that the average incomo Is lower than 
. llSpOOO, / 

_ i 

Studont responsBa to the queatlonnalrB Indicated that their 
religious preference differed Inalpilf icajitly fr^ that of their parenta, 
AlBeBt two- thirds of the mothers and fathers of tte students were Roman 
Catholic » and a^ost three-fifths of the students were Roman Catholla, 
The parents of entering freshmen at WPG are less well educated theui 
parents In the AGE noms, with 38*491 of the fa the™ of students at 
Paterson having some college experience. If not m imdergraduate and/or 
^ graduate degree. This compares with 51^7% across the country* Inter- 
estingly, the main difference seems to bo In the percentage of fathers 
with, graduate degrees ^ (6*6^ vs 15.^), A similar disparity between the 
College and national norms exists for mothers of entering freshmen* It 
seems clear from these data that for almost two-thlids of the fellies of 
freshmen, the st^rfent entering college Is probably* the first generation 
to be exposed directly to a college education* 

Forty- three percent of '^the mothers of entering freshmen are either 
homemakers (33^) or unemployed , about the e&ne as national averages, A 
little oyer a third of the fathers are businessmen (3536), somewhat .inore 
than the nom (30^); 13^ are skilled workers, again a bit more thaj: the 
nom (lO^). No men in the new class have fathers who are doctors or 
dentists, a su^rising figure when compared with the national norm of 
Fathers who are in other professional fields are also underrep^esented 



aaenf thm pAnnt«/pf sii^snts at V^. Fdr exanpla, thm VPC por^tafa 
of fAthtrs •mploy«4 In sdua&tion fields is less ^than half of the n&tion&l 
n&rm (Z,^ vs 5.^). Jg\ laMp the figures for WPG and 1,6?6 else- 

where. The absence of professional models at home accounts in pife^ f or 
the distribution of ejcpected occupations aanong the atudenta. One indi- 
cation is that the percentages of students at WPG Indlcatlnf plarja to 
pursue medioal or law degrees are about one quarter and one half the 
national averages respeatlvely, T^e Implication here la that there ttay 
be some need iji the eurriculuin for introducing the professions to the 
students In ways which enable them to modify their occupational self- 
oonQepts to includ4 professional roles « 

Wllllajn Paterson Collsge SAT cut-off scores are comparable to those 
of Falrleigh -Dickinson p Montclalr State, R^apo and Rutgers (Newark) 



more so, with the changes In the last year* Seven ty-elx percent of WPG 

p 

students applied for admlBslon to one or more other colleges, compared to 
6S% at Instltutlone n^fonally, Accep^^Jicea at other cbllegea are 
approximately equal to national figures , although the nianbers of studenta 
accepted at four or more colleges is considerably leas than elsewhere 
(6.^ vs 11.^). For 759^ of the ¥PC students^ WC vrats their flrat choice 

\ s 
r 

college {76% nationally). These data do not lend themeelves to answers 
to the* question of selectivity. It is difficult to tell, for ejsjriple, 
how many students are making the decision on the basis of proper Infor- 
mation, how many say it is their first choibe because they have not con- 
aldered other possibilities sufficiently, and* how many have been forced 
by financial ciramstances 
first choice for unfor^onate reasons. 



AudMiia quallflcAtlona of tnttrliu; sti^ttnta mrm ^ixwd. About on« 
ihlsd of tht tinttrlnf el*a» had ^ymn^m high ttchool grsdet of or 
tettMfi Mpthar third had B avaracaat tfd %hm final thizd B- or laaa. 
For co»pa«bla inatitutlona, aLaoat half (^7%) had high school avawgaa 
of ^ or ■ora. Another way of looking at acadamic perfon&nca la through 
claaa rank* Two thirds of the anterlnf class graduatad in tha top ^-0% of 
thalr olasssaj 27% In the top fifth, C^ly 7% were In the lowast two 
flfthSt Two" thirds of the verbkl SAT scores were ^n the 350-500 rtnge, 
and about S0% of the math SAT scares wer« in that range The Important 
padagoglcal and currlcular Implications tvpm these data arise out of con- 
sidazmtionB of "mlx^ of classes , '^e more hataroganaoua a claaa In 
academic capacity, the more difficult It Is to ofTer all students maximiM 
opportunities to learn. On the other hand, too much homogeneity restricts 
the Important peer learning whlfeh comas frOBi 'conflicting values and orien- 
tations. ' 

High school auccesa, of coursa, iaportajitly aTfects ©ducatlonal and 
career objectives and plans. Aspirations are govemed In part by the 
students' -sense of their manifest and latent competenciee aa they come to 
perceive them primarily through prior educational experlances, ¥?G fresh- 
men evaluated their preparatWfi In history and the social sciences as much 
better than in other subjects. Their evaluatloti^^f their high school 
courses rtflJbts also, needless to My, their own cpmpetenclea If one 
perforas well, one often tends to ascribe It not/roly to one's own efforts 
but to the effects of others,* Kence, It Is nCt surprising to find many 

♦ These data may be incorrect* In the FTPSE proposal where the figures 
are given, thfe percentages do :;Qt add to ICC^, 



itudm^ •3rp«etlns to ttajor In appUfld AOcial aeltnct flails at WPG, 
Niii«i««n pvraant tflll «A.)c>r In bualn8Ba» 2^ In •ciucAtioni and Aj^other 
10)1 In th« socIaI sei«nces a totAl of Tw«lv« p#rc#nt Inttnd 

to Mjor in tha aclanc^a or iiAth, 1^ In thm hiaitanlti«B, 7% in hMlth 
pipoftwiiona (nuralng) , with the ra«aind«r scatteraci In oth«r fialda. 

Ultiaata occupational goals of VPC atudents vary conaldarably fro« 
tha national norma. ^Buninesn \n an aim of }l% of tha nalea (va 20% for 
tha nation) t and wlflh to In th« flna or p'arforaln^ aria (va fill). 
Only 2,6% of the man aaplr^ tp ba doctora or dentlata conpajr^ with 6,7% 
in othfr four-year coLl^^esp and only 3*6^ plan to puraua legal caraara 
1ji eampariaon to alsaiihere, Fraalvan wcnan diffar aeaiawh&t fron 

the national normn, with phknnlng elementary education carears ccm- 
pared to 1151 In other fn ir-year colleges. This reflects, of course^ the 
availability of the crwlentlal through 'rfPC, but othar local collagas also 
offer the education dogr^n, Vt\G strong cultural norm of having women 
prepare for a **oat>" c;^.reer In fKlucatlon "just In case'* may be 
operating herot -v.A speakn to a problern for the college of chajiglng this 
Lm^a somewhat, especially in the face of declining opportunities for 
employTnent In tt\o field, Indeeti, for women only ^+8^ of 'i^pt" would-be 
education majors (vs 605l nationally) estimate that their chancea are 
very go<^ that they will find a Job In their preferred field* 

Occupational goals are also relat.^d to personal objectives. Data 
from the CIH? help 'ind^m^^ani *T0 G*udent orlen*atians in ncllege toward 
their currlcul'i^ an i ether ^n .l^f:^^ ^r. Lr"\ :*»'rinti A^hlev(?ncnt irives 

car* inf e rr f r en; 3 e v a r i t er, ij , As is t j'p i ca 1 ; f no s t f re s r^r. e n i 
students waj^t tne a^^ r^^rien " n ct :»*a*; ib -it. i j^restii^e In traditlona^l 




American terms. Two thirds ^want to be- authorities 3^ their fleldsi a 

little less than half want to obtain recognition from colleagues i over 

.^a third want to be successful in their own businesses. Half would be 

-very well off financially, and almost a third rant administrative 

♦ 

responsibilit^r. Patterns of achievement drive in academics or a^te 
also parallel national patterns (though self-assesaed achievement drive 
is slightly below national norms). Sixteen percent want to achieve In 
a performing art, 10% hope they will contribute to^ science, 17-18^ want 
to write original works or create artistic work* 

William Paterson students have about the same orientations toward^ 
social and political activities as do their national gounterparts. They 
, have relatively little interest in influencjjig the political structure 
(13?S) , though they would like to influence social mlues (31^) and to . 
participate in community action (33^) i somewhat more than students else-^ 
where (but the percentages are still relatively low) . Pif ty-nlne .percent 
estimate that the chances were very good that they would vote In the 
November presidential election — about the same as nationally. Polltloal 
leanings of freshmen are slightly more liberal than those at other insti- 
tutions, a bit unusual considering the religious a^d socio-economic back- 
grounds of these students. When asked about a variety of attitudes 
toward contemporary issues, WPG students come out about ave^^e 85^ - 
feel the government is not controlling pollution, 7%% B^y It Is, not pro^ 
tecting the consumer, 79% feel it should discouri^e energy uee^ etct 

A measure of the homogeneity and heterogeneity of opinions on 
critical issues is useful in planning curricular offerings. There seems 
to be a strong consensus on the following matters (more than 75% or 



thBn 2^ of the students agreeing strongly or somewhat i pollution 
control, conBumer rights, energy use, job eq^uality, taxing the wealthy 
more. On areas of campus politics, agreement was fomd In attitudes 
towMd refulatlon of off -campus sti^ent life, abolishing college grades, 
college rights to 'ten speakers, using the ^aie perforaiance standards 
regardless of open admissions » pinion tos mixed (^0^60^ agreement) on 
the following issues s - discouraging large families, sex without love, 
marijuana, individual's potential to influence society, student appreGl- 
atlon of college if they had to pay more, and student rights to ban 
speakers. Differences In attitudes are found whra the majors are com- 
pared^' partlGularly between nursing students aad those majoring in the 
natural sciences.. 

Wcroen consider keeping up with political affairs not as Important 

as do Somen elsewhere (2^^ va ^1^). As with" most other students, WC 

^ .if 
freshmen want to help others in difficulty (68^ consider this essential 

or very important). Developing a philosophy of life is a strong 

objective for TOG students, again, in line with national averages. 

Some other differences between WPC figures and national norms broken 

doim by sex are worth reporting here, WPC men seem more anxious to have 

administrative responsibility vs 35^) Md less likely to consider 

developing a philosophy of life as important (56^ vs 6^). 

Given these objectives in life and career, what ejqpectatlons do 

WPC students have for college in general and Willli^m Paterson Goljege 

in particular? Here the CIRP form confuses two sources of motivation ^= 

why attend college In general ajid what instrumental value college has 

once the decision to attend has been made. Also, tY\e questions on the 



f 

form tend to biased in "socially desirable'' ways l,e.| subtly 
constraining students to respond in ways that they think are "right," 
Moreover,, the prime general source of pressure to attend college reported 
In recent research — the percentage o^ high school peers who are 
attending — is not pMsent on the ^pestionnalre* Nevertheless, It is 
possible to discern some patterns |^ong the responses* 

Not being able to find a jo^^ and not having anything better to do 
were least Important among the reasons for attending, while parental 
pressure was considered as very important by about a q^uarter ™ slightly 
less than the national averages at 31^* (A caution must be entered in 
interpretirig parmtal desires as contmry to the students' own wishes. 
Some students probably wanted to go for other reasons and found their 
parents' Wishes as confirming The remaining "instrumental" reasons 
for going to college from which students could choose in the question- 
naire can be divide into vocational, social md educational/personal 
development » Nearly two thirds of the freshmen indicated that college 
was important for them In getting a better job,* Md half believed that 
college was very important ^r them to make more money. Thirty-six 
percent consider college as Important* In preparation for graduate 
school. Over half (52.5^) plan to pursue advanced degrees after 
receiving their Bachelor's degree. This compares with 6% nationally, 

both figures being much higher than the percentages which will acjtually 
V 

attend graduate schools . Freshmen, needless^to say, have idealistic 
ambitions which they have yet to test either in the competition of 

* ThB questionnaire is unclear as to whether the student views the 
B,A, degree or the skills which are acquired as the instrumental 
factor. 



collaf© or work. However unrealistic, such aims and ideals must bf 
dealt with sensitively In the fomative college yeajs, particularly 
when students first enter* The sorting out of interests, the discover 
of competencies and the man^em^nt of emerging personal and vocational 
identities all are part of^^^e responslMlity of educators through 
ciiixioular deslpi, pedagogy Md counseling. 

Ahout half of the entering student bc^y as freshmen acfaiowledge 
planning to use colleg^as a mmxiB of meeting new Md interesting people 
(more women 59^ — than men both slightly less thw the 

national averages). Since WPG students are largely conunuters, they will 
tend to^'sea familiar faces both at the College Md will retain hometown 
friendships rather than form new ones* Such a recourse to the safe and 
comfortable does little to develop students' inte^ersonal skills nor to 
e^ose students to new values and ideas* 

Among the reasons for decld^^^o go t^ college which received 
highest priority ajnong freshmen HpfpC as well as nationally was "to 
learn more about things that Interest me" (7^), a conmon though cherished 
predisposition among entering students which needs to be very carefully 
nurtured. Others include gaining a general education and appreciation 
of ideas (6k%) , again reveal tog healthy propensities which can forestall 
premature foreclosure of vocational decisions under proper curriculsLr and 
extracurricular management of campus academic regulations suid informal 
norms. Becoming a more cultured person was ve^* Important to roughly 
M% of the respondents. One suspects that the wording of 'the question 
may have dlsuaded some from choosing this option. The printout gives no 
data about the numbers of students who have answered "somewhat Important" 



to the question. / This illustratea what Is a general and important 
shortcoming of .ihe ACE questionnaire — the lack of distribution data 
on each question. /We know only the percentages of responses to one 



category ^«S»i "veiy Important*" 

The ne^ to Improve readtog Md study skills was considered a very 

importmt ii^ason for attending college by only a third of the freshmen . 

Here again/, the nature of thg printout data prevents effective u6e of 

/ ' ^ 

the aiiswe^ to this question i It would\,,.^b6 InfoCTative/ for erample, to. 

be able ^o Identify these particular: students mor^ precisely " t^leir 

other attitudes and backgroiind cteracterlstlcs In order better to 

design ah educational envlror^ent to meet thelr^ speplal needs. 

Given the four most important reasons offer^ by WO entraaits for 

"i- ■ _ _ . _ " - 

gblng to college I to learn more 'about things that Interest me, to be 

able to get a batter Job, to gain a general education ajid aji appreciation 

of Ideas, |Md to meet new ^d interesting people,^ what is there speolfl- 

cally about Williajn Paterson College Itself which was of particular 

appeal? ^our reasoms were checked %y about a quarter of the students 

(not necessarily the same quarter, of course) i This college has a very 

good academic reputation (26^) ^ this college offers special educational 

I 

program^ (26^), this college has low tuition (2^^), a^d I wanted to live 
at hom0 (2^1^^) . toly one other of the total of twelve possible responses 
(a friend suggested attending — 1^%) received more than Perhaps the 

most telling aspect of these statistics is the variation from national 
norms. In other, four- year colleges, reputation was ve^ important for 
50^ Qf the students, low tuition for 12^ (the nouns Include private 
colleges, it should be remembered) , and desire to live at home for 8%, 



These* data would seam to confirm the impression that , maAy- studients 
attend the College either without Imowledge of its reputation, Without 
concern for It, or In spite of it. The data In the Clffi do not reveal 
this hteakd^wn, but the date would "be mcfst useful In imierstandlng the 
variety of s<M4^nt es^ectations of the envlror^ent, | 

In addltlorip the wide distribution of choices selected as very 
ImportMt reasons for attending speaks to the diversity of kinds of 
students at WPG| to their needs and to the complexity * of the problTO of 
dsslpiing a suitable educational environment* Some clues as to the 
manner In which student, preferences are distributed In the frestaian 
ci^^ss are revealed by a by^eakdown of reasons using "e^^ected major" as 
a classification. Among nursing majors, reputation (chosen by 43^) ajid 
special program availability (37^) werie the most freq^uent responses* 
Social science inajorSj. oA the 'other hMdj chose li^C because they wanted 
to live at home (21^), low tuition (26^), academic reputation (20^), on 
advice of someonf who had attended (20^), iJid because of special programs 
(18^), Among educatioA majors, the most Important reasons were special 
program availability (^8^) and academic reputation (36^) — a response 
pattern not unlike that of nursing majors. Business majors, too, were 
modermtely attracted by WPG's reputation (26^), but the major reason ^ cited 
was the desire to live at home (30^) "» with low tuition (22^) and special 
program availability (20^) also relatively ImportMt, Natural science 
majors chose TOG because they wanted to live at home (S?^) and because of 
low tuition (2^^) . Other reasons considered ver/ important ^^j^lB group 
were all less than l6%. Fine arts majors were attracted by the reputation 
of the college (21^) and by its Bpeclal progx^am (2^) , They also want to 



\ 
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live at home *(2^t) . Two reasons were important to huaajilties ra^jors — 
the reputation' of the college imd. its low tuition. In suns it w(wld 
appear from these data that for nursirigj edudatlog^^wd ^perhapa fine arts 

■ ' " f ^ ■ ■ ■ 

majors, the ipacial program aiid reputatlori of the qollege were very 
ibiportant reaaons fpr a substantial number of itUdents, but, impoi'tantly, 
still a relatively small minority. For the other majors, low tuition 
^ Bh6^ the opportimity to rmaln at home were significant faotors* Aga^, 
however, ortly a mall minority of student^ (usually lesa tlmifra thiA) 
checked this catego^ as vary importMti These data reveal, then, ^ 
imfortunately very little about the strengths of the College, No one 
feature (from among those few denoted in,lAe ques-^rinalre) seems to- have 
been responsible for attimcting a predomiJiant nimber of itiad'ents. >'rtie . 
questionnaire is limited also by the response categorizes of f ered /the 
student (ve^, somewhat or) not important) the instructdo^ tha^the «■ 
student give ^swer.tq' each question and the prljitout whichpthen fives 
US only the "very Import^t" response perdentages, ■ 4fe problably 'would -notf^^ 
taiow what "somewhat ^portant" meant to different students in aky case, / ^'^^ 
since for some It §ight mean Just a bit less than ".vej^ important," while 
for others it. would mean "only" somewhat important'" i.e., just a little 

All freshmen at the sta^ of c^Uege have some woi^ies afcqut their 

capacities to compete in what the^^ ej^ect to be a much/ more rigorous - ^ 

' ' -If- '\ ^ ' 

academic environment with peers of greater inteLlectual ability and drive* 



Confidence in academic ability among entering students^ at WPG varied con 
siderably by field of expected major, though In general the percentage of 
mmn who rate thmselves above average Is less than national norm$ (^8?6 vs^ 



5956)* -Tftj(^p«rcentage of wom-en Is about the saai (5^^) • NuMlnt students 
f much mor« 



more confident than others (78^), vom'en .social sclShce majors 

• -a^ at men education studrnts, at 6^% (vs ^% fo*r women) , while for 

^ • , ^ " " . ^ ^ 

buBlness ma jora mbout'^T^ of both ^exas rate thelp aoa^emlo ability above 

. average. , Wome^^^ihs-natuipal sciences ai^ Iqw^ (^-5?^) thpugh doubtiess If 

If© had aomparable figures adroes' the countryp we would flrrd ^this not out 

of line. MalTO^ In the fJ^e. Mcf^ performing art^" JjidlfeatCv^^^^ lowest pep- 

ceiitage at 38^.* DlffeAnces- between th*6%axes the h^anjftti^ are also^^ 

-^drth nStlng (50% for males 6^ for |^emale|f^ In ^li^Bl thege figures 

M^l%he BSx-llnked stereo- 



are not unej^ected', donforDflng for the mos 



3lleg© wishes to 



tywB of sti^engths lA the various fl^4^i^^ 
tj\ ■ addrese Itself both/ to"" the lesue ^3^/tl^y'^¥f^^S^^ ffe * rinni/imMnnR 

lese studtii ~ 



well as 



to the needs of 



isefi 



Other related t^lt self«TO^i^^;^yj^d^ students als^ bear 



on 'this q^uestlon* About a J^lxi o^'the f^shman feel^Ait their athletic 
abilities are above avera^€ arid believe they toe more artistically 



gifted for the- lattpr imofl^ Tine and perfonnlng arts majors) . Self = 

appraised mathemat^ical ability falls below national nornis (29^ vs 36^)* -but 
writing ability ^-^approxlmitely eq^ulvalent (low for business and natural 



science major^ * . <PraotlGally ijo students expect to fall a course » while 

10^ estiiiia^e the;ir chtaces are ver^ good that they will graduate with 

r- ^ ^ ■ ■ " ^ ■ 

honors t though th^ prdlBbly do^n^t toiow the honors requirements). About 

M' / . f r . ' ' ( 

■^wo f if the«' the students ^xp^qt ^o make at, least a "B" average, usually 

excapt for naturtl ,Bcier*Ge majors of whom almost ^ admit 
they will probably neddt^apme helpX. -j^ely^ self-Qs-|tinatea' of their intel- 



lectuffl, abilities fall'*'bll'ow''natl&nal figures -- ^^0% aoe thoi^elvea a 
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atovfe averse (vs ^7% elsewhere) , Only 70^ estimate that the chan^^^ 
are very good' that they will obtain a ^chelor's degree, compared to 75% 
for other o^slleges. Business majors are least confident on this score 

■' (6^) . These figures are difficult to reconcile wltti other trait self- 

^^^^imatas such as the ^kelihood of dropping out (less than 1^) * 
' t Aaadetnlc self -confidence is related, of course, to general feelings 
of ^^elf --worth. These attitudes are tapped by a number of questions in 

^ the CIRP questionnaire. In general, WilllMi Paterson freshmen see the^^- 
/selves as having slightly less leadership ability than the national 
average p but they rate themselves as abou't equally attractive physically, 
aboj^fe- equally popular and with average social s^f-conf idence* Only 6^ 
of the students estimate the chances a^ veiy good that they will seek 
individual counseling on personal problens. Others (the data are not 
given in /the printout) may have Indicated that there was "some chance." 
Doubtless also there are many who have some difficulty admitting to 
themselves that they may iie^ counseling, a^d there are others for whom 
counseling will become a greater need as they grow and develop through 
the college y^j|&rs. It would be useful to Imow to whom these students 
tum^ in years past , for help in personal problems in order better to 

^ plan counseling resources for them while in college. 

Social and natural Bclence m^ors estimate the chajices that they will 
transfer to another college as higher than other WPG students (l4 and \k% 
respectively) , but for the College as a whole the figures are much lower 
than national averages (7.^ vs 1^^.2^). Theli^ plans to peralst at WPG 
are somewhat at variance with their estimation of the chances ttiat thuy 
will be satiafiud with thu CoIlug« (^^3^ ri;Ltionaliy) , Induud, with 
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the exception of nursing majors (52^) , relatively snail minorities of 
^stiidents expect to be satisfied (low figures include, for e^cunplV^^ only 
1B% of the womentln the social sciences, 3^ of the males in education, 
33^ of 

males in business, 29^ of the women In natural sciences, and 
3^ of the men in fine and performlr^ arts)* To a Gonsiderable extent 
these data confirm the reasons for selecting WPG college programs vs 
low tuition and nearness to home. The incoming proclivity of students to* 
be dissatisfied with college is a major problm for any institution. At 
WPG it can be dealt with imaginatively for ^ucational purposes . Creating 
a diversity of options for choice of curriculum and p^agogy is one vraLy. 
For exiunple, estimations by students of the likelihood of changes in major 
and changes In career appear in line with national averages ^ though con^ 
siderable variation occurs by expected major* Almost a quarter of the 
male social science majors and female natural science majors strongly 

i . _ 

expect t^phsLnge majors. Many other students will want to change but will 
have dlff i jBiC y dealing with the decision. The CQllege can do much towa^ 
anoothlng wfese transitions so as to ease the psychological burden on 
students * 

Some self-appraised personal qualities of entering students may be 
interest to faculty who wish to^make appropriate changes in their 
styles of teaching. Freshmen %bout to enter WPG say they are cheerful 
(65^)? not defensive (30^), original (^^^3^) , not sensitive to criticism f 
iZk%) t not stubborn (3^^^), and underst^dlng of others (7^). These are 
fairly well In line with national avor^j^es, - 

Flnallyp patternu oT plannud support for aoLlege oducation Indicated 

by entering Wl^C stud^nlLi k^vu nonu; Iruiinatlun of (jriun tatlorui and time 

1 

use which may be laaoful iR dove] oping appropriate educational erivironmunts. 
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students appear to be less depmdent on loans and grants to pay 
for their first year's education than do their national count|rparts • 
For exaspla, only of WPG students will have support from federally 

guaranteed student loan programs vs 8.456 for students at comparable 
institutions. While support from private gmnts appears at about the ^ 
national average, this is due largely to the fact that ne«^ly I6f6 of the 
nursing students and 11^ of the education majors es^ec^f^anclal aid in 
this manner. Fully a third of the entering student body ej^ects to 
reGeive no support from parents or fMily (42^ of the mursljig majors and 

of education ma jor^ . Somewhere between a quarter and %m rd of 
freshmen \^^11 use personal savings of from $l-$999 to support thwiselves 
in the first year of school * Support from full-time work will be avail- 
able to 8^ of trfe students J while a little more than half (53^) will earn 
funds through part --time employment (national normi 49^), Unfortunately* 
it is difficult from these figures to deteraine the potential Impact of 
^equate or inadequate finaLnclng on WPG college students* Because most 
students live at home, there may be relatively little cause for financial 
distress. Yet the EFT questionnaire seems to Indicate a concern over 
part-time jobs. We can not tell from the GIRP questionnaire^ whether part- 
time Jobs are considered essential or whether they are Intended to provide 
the kind of financial flexibility which makes college life a bit more 
pleasant (clothingp automobile, vacation trips, etc). 

It is dlf-f^cuit to sLimmfirlze these findings, and It may not be 
functional to do so^v Different potential usuru on campus may Interpret 
aspects of the profile (ilffomntly. The data themselves are, of courue, 
neutral. They do nut pulnt to cuiy uriu approach to the uducatlon ol' 



Hi \ 



william Paterson College students witnout a guiding educational philosophy. 
For emmple, the inlnutes -'^f the ET: ^ll' i:*v -nee* t:;^<s sometimes reveal a 
latent hostility among snne faculty toward atudents who are confused by 
their first encounters with oolle./n. For tne^r^ f:iculty students ought to 
be more In control of their ^jmctt rio and more ir viiomjnand of their academic 
lives* Pedagogic logic would ijta'^^for these pi^ essors a ^oncertii 
effort to constrain students quickly as possible to make decisions 
about their Immediate involv^men^n in cOMrse material and about otner 
aspects of their lives* An al^erTwite^ appi xch , dT course, sunder a differ^ 
ent guiding philosophy (s.^^geated indiWctly by other EFT faculty) Is the 
generation of a rather lencthy sustained peri^ of "safe" Qonfusion and 
ambiguity* Under these conditions, students would be encouraged to 
flounderp to express d., ^n, to seek .advica and assistance, to admit 
aiixiety. Indeed p thay would be challenged to question their own belief 
systems and repertorleG of behavior which have serve<l them so well through 
their teen-a^e years . Need lass to say, such threat and aryclety must be 
engendered in a Gomfortabla harbor of structuretl resources easily per^ 
celved psychological moorings ntaffed by competent faculty and counseling 
staff* 

The minutes of the EFT faculty meetings provide a rich source of 
information about freshmnn at William Paternon College, as well an about 
faculty educational phi losophien , expuctationn of students and faculty 
attitudes towarri claiinet^, themuelv^H) ^uid life In general* P'or the most 
partp their Impressloruu of tlu'lr^ utudNtTitri tMHitd rTTi the In t'»?renc#?:i wfiicfi ^■an 
be drawn from the data collMfttod via IIm* CIHP fonn, Tliey flnM ntuduntu 
enveloped In |)<Lttnrrui tjf tJiOik^^^ht .uid bt^havlur wlil^^h dtudvi! tr'um Ani«'r''^;ui 
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valuts, youth culture, parental constraints, high school habits of 
Instruction and student passl'/lty, Idaalls^lc ^^ectations of collBg© 
and local oonmiunlty noras. Students In their aemlnars appear hath 
imwilling and umable to deal with freedom of choice In clasSt curTlcul^ajn 
and non^academlc .ireas, Weanir;^ thejn iway from home, home values, 
©rthodoxy, game playing, nowriess, ar.d from sentient to conceptual and 
symbolic thinking conetltute<i the apparent task of the seminars. The 
faculty addressed these problems In a mrlety of fascinating ways, and 
^ their frustrations with this most demanding educational problem reveal 
much about the compUgated dynajnics of Instructor-student Lnteractlon, 
Issues are raised as to appropriate ^^mlx"* of students both In the 
an^tering cohort as a whole and in each class. Questions of class slse, 
media, structure ar.d format are Intertwined In the discussions of how 
bast to manage the e^iucatlonal evolution of WTC stLdents to more 
sophisticated states of being and doing. 

The profile or perhiaps more correctly the data presen tadi above 
should offer some suggested modeo of addressing the problem of developing 
a philosophy of e<;lucatlon for a statu college. As I h:v/n indicated 
throughout the description c! the dat^i, what In need^^l is more cumplute/' 
information and moru precise uiuierstandlngs of wmt tlie data mean. In 
the next t^ectlon, I outline^ a mudHl fur a studf-nt data m:uKV,umen* lf;!V)i'- 
matlon syntftm wnl^'h Hhu^uld ^umiuhv nom^- of th*jn*^ curMMaTiLi, 
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part ! I_ --^\it.^ ^'^^1 ^'-^'It^Mi^ s t e m 

The doci'^ion an t^^ which kinris ^^t" liata. to .^^ilert tr^^n^ t^ntprlng htu-- 

dents must be bas^ti .jn tht* answHrH ti" fitfV'er.il pit'stions; 

1. Wliat kinds • ^ t i n t rnia t 1 i^n art' needed whrm, when 
and in what l 'r:r.- 

j , How capable are thr ■^ rt-nrial users in their ability 
ti^ utlll/i' thf i;U*^r:T;a' H^'W mu^ h training Irf* 

needed and posMlbU^'^ 

J, In th^ daca management and retrltfval Javates sufti 

cier. t t>. ^ ac - 'mrno d a t t* nvw data ." Are persJiinel avail- 
able and t r a L t^ud in managemen t into r&a 1 1 jn sya t es 
data man 1 pu la t i ,^n and report f cjrt^at t ing? 

. Whiit problems will be encouncered in collecting the 
data from enti-ritig students? 

5, How will the entering student data be integrated with 
data to b V ^ o^ I I e d at later t lae g ' 

The traditional apprl)at"^; t ^5 rinding the anMwern to th«»He queHtloiiH, partlc^ 

uiarly tlie iirst, is to pertorin what has ...me to be called a "needs a^gens^^ 

ment," Ques t itfnna 1 r f s arc HtMit out and/or interviews conducted with kev 

\ 

^■ 

personnel to determliu^ f ro'ni r ht^m wbiat kinds ot data th.ey would find mua^ 
lifjetul in thiMr j >b-i. In . mi hu 1 1 a t i . -n with a managemtmc Iti format ion HYHtem 
C(*nsuItaiU, a data sv-^ft^iii is th«Mi di-Hl^ned sn that f*aih usi»f rerelveH the 
needed i n t oi r ma t 1 o' 1 1 w h t' 1 1 p r ^ ^ p 1 t i o u s and i i ^ the t o r m ra j s t a p |) r o p r i a t e , S u cli 
an approai h was lu^t p' oMhlt^ in thin lasi', Wh i 1 o Uu^ nuflMti that studi^iH 
data can hi* tifU'd fi^r tMlus at lutial aw ^ rnana^i^meiit purpi'S«^^i nut iu*w 
iacultv and adin 1 n i » t f a r > ^ havr ^tM-n i-akliix usr u! "taolr'' knuwliHlK'' ^'^ 
Htudent'4 gahsed flsi**'!^;!! ! i a a i a!id iiitMnnal ti^tifarf-i - - ^oi* h ust^ ha'i tjnf 
lu'rn HVMttMiiatl., I,"ph.iMv, la>iilfv .^r adm 1 n P> r i a t u t s-' "jtiudlh' tlnouMh" 
Hevi'ial ahiurlvi' i- .< 1 i u.iMi : ^ .utii^uluni and pi'ilaK''^y iuKll i -iy vnuHi 



approprlat^lj^flt" Is feund to meet particular student body needs* Ve test 
the Itolts, in other words, of students' cognitive abilities and psycholog- 
ical dispositions and then pitch our educational message to reach the most 
studants to maxlmim advantage « * \ 

plat this description of typical practice is valid comes but of a 
reasonably exhaustive search of the literature on the subject and an assld^ 
uous effort to imcover more sophisticated approaches around the country* 
1 contacted many colleagues Involved in the testing profession, wrote to 
agenclM which publish teats for college students^ talked with persons at 
national assoclationa who might be in touch with new developments in the 
field, andj finally, conducted a small survey of the big ten schools, the 
Ivy league schoois, and several other selected colleges and universities* 
None of these efforts proved fruitful, though beglimlng efforts in these 
directions were discovered (see AppendiK A). 

There are several reasons whj^ the state of the art is io undeveloped* 
The clearest is that most faculty and administrators have no formal back- ^ 
ground in the area of student data use* \ Nor, Indeed, are they familiar 
with the now voltuninous literature on college students — on the research 
revealing their common problems, orientations, objectives, needs, disposi- 
tions, behaviors, learning styles* This ls\not to deny that faculty ajid 
administrators know a great deal about their students. It is Just, as 
above, thBLt they have a different kind of knot^ledge which , they put to use 
In different ways* * \ 

The problem Is compounded when one consldera the variety of objectives 
of undergraduate education that are held by the s^taff 'in a college* Some 
adhere to age-honored tenets of liberal education, \^ some to vocational rel-- 

evance; some to a philosophy which makes cognitive ^oncerns predoplnant, 

\ 



Others to onm whieh says that personal growth is all Important | soma to a 
eaacsptlon of teaching and currlculini which makes "coverage" of the basics 
a pTimsLty concern j other i to a notion that a few things known well will lead 
ultjjaately to breadth at a later time. The kinds of student data felt to be 
needed by each of th^ae different kinds of faculty and administrators are 
thrasalvss quite different. What is crucial to one person may be totally 
irrelevant to another. Perhaps moM important ^ however ^ is the fact that 
few faculty and administrators have brought to the level of consclounsness 
the connections between their privately cherished educational objectives, 
most cooDonly held in somewhat Ineffable formp and the kinds of Information 
which might be useful to them in their efforts to achieve those objectives* 
For example j it Is rare to find an instructor in a sociology class with 
strong affective object ivea for his or her students who would taiow what to 
do with information about the affective condition of entering students* 
When Dr. Adelman and 1 asked for some discussion of these matters at a 
meeting of the EFT Instructors in May of this year^ we found faculty rela- 
tively unprepared to deal with the Issues* With some exceptions, they could 
not imagine what kinds of data might be helpful to thep In the conduct of 
their classes. It should, of course, be noted that they ^had little time 
to think about the problem and that many creative answers might be forth^ ^ 
coming after some deliberation. In talkingiwith other non^academie staff, 
i-I found a sMllar lack of knowledge (and In some cases i interest) . 

A "needs assassment" through questionnaires to potential users, there-- 
fore, was viewed as probably not a workable method for determining what the 
data needs were at various points in the College- It became necessary, 
consequently, to make some judgmenta independently about the kinds of data 
which might be most useful to both faculty and administrators who might 



have a variety, of pessibla adueational philosophies and objectives. I made 
tha assianption* furthemore, that it would be batter to design a comprehen- 
siva, sophisticated system now, with the hope that through a nusaber of 
faculty and staff development efforts ^ the system could be made eventually 
to serve e£fi|.olentl3f and effectively. While on the one hand, 1 was con- 
cerned in the development of the system for matehing precise position needs 
with proper data, I also was aware of the dangers of reductionism. The 
"whole student," to borrow the cliche, must be known, and that wholeness 
may not b^o^e evident simply through the sm of the discrete parts. Hence 
I have included in the recofflmended data collection design a' number of meas- 
ures which have no i^ediate apparent utility* The measures may yield 
general characterizations of "typical" studerits or very specialized data 
which may be relevant in some as yet undetermined way. It is likely that 
creative faculty and administrators will extract from these more broad data 
bases portraits of their students which can be used imaginatively in currlc- 
ulum design, pedagogy, and non-academic administration. 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF USERS AND VARIABLES , * 

Four categories of potential users of student data at WTC were envi^ 
^sioned: 

Teaching faculty 

Academic administrators (chairpersons, deans, academic vice-- 
president) * 

Non^acadenic middle management (registrar, admissions director, 
financial aid officer, Institutional research officer , develop- 
ment/public relations director, student personnel staff, others) 

Top management (president, itaff) 

For each of these positions, a gross task or role analysis was perfoirmed 

so that the major dimensions of the activities of the inciaabencs could be 



comprahsndmd • .for ex^plai an analysis of the teaching t^lm resulted in 
soma sjjc major variables Which are available to the faculty membar as he/ 
she makes declaioni about teaching. These are describad mora fully below^ 
but for purposes of illustration, these are (1) content, (2) classroom 
format/structure « (3) non-inatruc tor-centered out--of*class activities and 
structure (homework, other asslgraientSi fieldwork), (4) instructor-centered 
out--of--cldss teaching-related activities and structure, (5) evaluation modes 
and (6) personal stylei classroom climate* For each of these variables, 
a number of different kinds of Inforaation about entering students are 
relevant in the degree to which they bear on cognitive and affective growth. 
The next step in the procedure was to identify kinds of potentially rele^ 
vane student data. Finally, a search was made of nationally published or 
widely used data collection instruments, and these were eKwlned for sult-^ 
ability in measuring the variables* One or several were selected if appro- 
priate* If not, a recommendation was made that a locally designed instru- i 
ment be developed, A similar analysis was performed for each of the other ^ 
three categories of users. In the next several sections, each user category 
is discussed. 

USES OF STUDENT DAT A BY TEACHING BY TEACHING FACULTY 

' = — ~ ~ ^ 

As noted above j there are six closely related aspects of the learning 

envlronmant which the instructor can manipulate to fit the learning styles 

and needs of students. Falling into two ganeral but connected categories " 

content^structural and instructor^intaraction, thesa arei ^ 

Content-Structural 

1. Content " the subject matter, sequence^ and pace of the 
^ material offered 
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2. Claflsroom ForMt/Structure the mix Uiong altemaclv« 
teaching scylesp Including lecturing » discussion 
sessions i computer^asslsted Instruction, audio* 
visual prtsentatlonsp self^pacgd learning 



3# Non-Ins true tor-Centsred Out-o£-Claas Actlvltlas and 
Structure » homework assigned , fleldworkp out- 
of-class peer meetings related to cdurae 

Inatruetor-Student Interaction . 



4« Instructor^entered Out-of-Clasi 'Actlvltleo and Structure 
meetings with Individual students and groups of 
students related, bath to course work and non* 
course related matters 

5. Evaluation Modes ~ kinds of formative and su^^tlve 
evaluation - 

6« Personal Stylei Classroom Climate — the style of 

Interaction between Instructor and students and 
among studentip Including didactic vs. evocative 
modes I warmth and concern vs. coolness and dis- 
tance, and personal vlslblllty/role modeling vs* 
low-key profile stance 



Currlcular Constraints 

Choices of specifics within each of these aspects must, of course, be 
governed not only by the characterlitlcs of the students In the particular 
course, but by the likely patterns of courae^taklng before and after » It 
would not be appropriate, for example, for the Instructor In the entry 
level physics course to assiMQe a completely open currlsalum (I.e., without 

a "necessary" content coverage) If the Instructor In the course following 

\ 

expected a certain level of comprehension, competence and readiness for 
students entering the more advanced course. Nor, conversely, does it make 
sense to have ^ highly structured syllabus for the first course, if objac-- 
tlves for subsequent courses are not linked to It, or Indeed, If currlcular 
objectlvea for the undergraduate student throughout the four years do not 
require It. 

3. 
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Learaing Theory and Educational Goals ' 

Tha crltarla for eholca of data which may be relevant to these Instruc- 
tor eontrolable aspects of the learning environment are also deteniined by 
rather complex and as yet competing theories of itudent learning. For 
example I if the instructor believes in "behavior modification," he/she 
will require different kinds of data from that needed by a cognitive theorist 
following a "mapping" models and from yet another Instructor assuming more 
cotmectlons between cognitive learning styles and emotional and affective 
growth through various stages and consequences. The choice of data thought 
to be pertinent to an individual iMtructor Is also determined by the 
Instructor's educational Ideology or objectives/goals vlg-a--vls students* 
Those believing j for example, that college education is for students who 
can achieve at least at mlnifflum standards differ from those who believe that 
students who have been disadvantaged emotionally and intellectually by the 
culture, fMll)^, or other circumstances require special treatment. 

It is not the intention of this report to sort out for the instructor 
which particular learning theory or/and set of objectives are appropriate 
to him or her, nor to identify what kinds of data are to be used, given a 

0 

choice of instructional style (though future staff development efforts 
should be oriented in this direction ™ see Recommendations section below)* 
Rather, the report suggests kinds of data which in general may be relevant 
to a variety of theories and objectives* Presented below, therefore, are 
the six learning aspects again and the kinds of data which might be rele- 
vant, as well as specific instrments which can be used to collect the data. 



Insert Exhibit I about here 



EXHIBIT I 

StudtnC DttCa Raltvane tQ Six Asptcca of eh« Ficuley/Studanc Uarnlng 

Envl?ofiB«nc and HAaei of Inacruntnca Which 
May B<_tliad eq CoiUct Ntadtd Data „ _ 



j^Mgig^^JJJc^ Ralavant ^Entafi ^^raa haa^Daj^ 



Claairooo foraat 



Cogn^lv* laarnlng sty la 
tfitallastual dltpetltlona 

Fracclcal/thtoraeical orlancaciont 
Thlnklng/faaaanlng capacity 
Valua orlantationa 
ExcraQurricular intaraata 
VoeaClonal alna 
ExptCtad major 

Toleranca for cosplexlcy/amblgulc^ 
Knowladga of material on ancranci 
IntaraaC In maEarlal 

Prafarrad Inatructional stylaa 
Pravious fofmac exparlanca 
Aahiavanent drlva 
Oroup/lntitpersooal skllla/aaads 
Introvarilon/axtrQvarilon dispoaleion 
Autonomy neada/scrangth 
"Raasona for attanding collaga 
txpectatloni 

Past homawork load colaranct 

Study habit pattarni 

Faraily iUpport/hQina' gnvlronmanci 

Othtr ciffit conailtmants 

Froximlcy to paara 

Campus envlronsant 

Peer Intiracclon pattarns 

Expactationi 



inatrumanea 



PI, CI, C5, Qlli 018| 019, 020 

PI, P5, CIO ' . . ■ 

PI, 04 

pa, P3i\P4 

P3, Pllf C6, Clf 05, OSi 07,' 08, Oil, Oli 

03, 06, 07, Oa, 016, 020 

CIO* Cll, 02, Of, Oil, 016, 020 

03, 016 

PI, P7, C6 , 
019, G2, G7, Q8, Cll 

C3, C4, 016 

P2, Gl, C3, C4, CS, 03, 016^ 020. 

05, 016 

P2, P5, CI, 09, 016 

P2, P3, P4, PIO, 016 

PI, Pll, Of, Oil 

06, Of 

06, 010, 013« 016, 021 

01, 04, 05, 012, 014 



0l6i 
016 
016 
01, 



Sl-4 



014, PIS, 018, 020 



04, 05, 014 



tnstruccdr^Studant 

Out-gf-Clsss 
(instr,) 



Evaluation Modes 
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Oflintaclsn to authority 
Need for academic eouniellng 
Need for personal counsallng 
Heed for vocational counselini 
Stage of developmental growth 
Expectations 

Test-tiking anxiety 
Writing skills 
Oral skills 

Evaluation preferences 
Anxiety about competence 
Cognitive feedback needs 
Affective feedback needs 



PI, CI, 09 

03, G3-13, 01, Sl-4 

P2, P6, P9, 09, Oil, 012, 016, Gl, Dl , 02 

016, 019, Gl 

012 

014 

C9 

G3, G5, G6, G7, G8, G9, GlO, 012 

CI, 016 

P9, 09 
* PS 

P8, Pll ^ 



F«rsbnal Style 



Need for models 
Need for authority 
General anxiety level 



PI, Pff, Oil 

PI, P9, C9 



3^ 



. It Bliould eliiar f rom^ tha txhiblti tKat number of $nstritfiencs exlit 
for collecttng eos<i ol the desired Jata, while none exists £01,^^. few. In 
theee lecter aasea, the Colljigi may have to design its own« A ehoice of 
particular iMtrwenta where chert ari several la given In th^ Recaimen4e^ 
tlraa aaatioQ below. * 



USES OF STODENT DATA BY CfiAlBtmSOm, DMNS AND AC^EMIC VICi-PRESIDENT 

the mapping of the domains of college Instruction la atlll Iri a 
relatively undeveloped gtatei the ordered Investigation of the roles and 
respQnslbllitles of academic officers on college ^and university caQpuses 
remains even less adequately charted. The literature does seem to support 
the notion that the following activities occupy most of the time of the 
three kinds of officers, though there la variation wong them: 



Developing Institutional Philosophies , Goals ^ Priorities 
Planning New Currlcular Offerings 
Planning Future Staffing Patterns 
Evaluating Esclstlng Frogrws 
Recruiting Faculty 

Evaluating Faculty for Framotion and Tenure 
Budgeting p Dispensing Funds » Accounting for Funds 
Maintaining Faculty Relations and Morale 

Attending to Inter-Unit Relations (below, same level and above) 
Research Grant Administration ^ - 

NQn-Academic p Extra-curricular Program Integration 
Reporting to Superiors ^ ' 
Conducting Public Relations, Ganeral Fund Raising, Ceremonial 
Functions 

Formulating Administrative Policy ^ 
Faculty Development (progams and counseling) 
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CiMrly, studant data arm noc rtlevanc to all of the above functions. 
There are, however , a nioiber of aQademic reiponsibllltlea for which 
student data are very much needed^ These are suggested In Exhibit II, 



Insert Exhibit TI about here 



Many of the data relevant to academic decision-making by deans, depart- 
Mnt chairmen and the acadwlc vice-president are similar to those required 
'by faculty in the claasroDa.^^|^ncep In moat cases the same Instrmnents 
can be uaed to collect the data« Accessing the computer student data 
file will require the writing of several programs so that the data can 
be made available in the aggregate forms most useful to the decis^lon- 
maker p For example, the chairman of the department of sociology will 
periodically require a variety of data both about majors in his department 
aa well as about students « 

It should be clear that when decisions are made by academic staff 
ibout programs and other curricular matters. It is necessary to abstract 
from the specif it measures or data to form judgments about groups of stu^ 
dentSp ThuSj in Exhibit II, the phrase "sub^cultural breakdo\m" occurs. 
What I mean here is that just as the individual faculty member can iden= 
tify sub-groups within a particular class which require differential 
treatment, so also a department chairaan or dean will want to discriminate 
aub-groups among the undergraduate population aa a whole* In that wayj^ 
he can better address the needs of those groups. The composition of the 
gtoups can be deterTnined through eomputer-assisted analysis of multi- 
variate data. Many diffeTent variables obtained from entering students 
can be analyied^^ simultaneously and groups of students with similar profiles 
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EMhiblL IZ 

Studtnl D«I4 R«l«v«nc Co cht L*arnin| Envlronsant km It Affgcti And 

[ li Angtfejd^^^idtttlj: Adainlitratorp 

Vaglabif iRfiuincini AdBin^E_r^tor Action M Ltv«gj_EnE€r ing Ffiiihaan D^Ef 

Int«iraCl3fi of eouriif, did and nrnv Prpbabit Frciiwcn a^hlvvvBafitt 

Prgbiblt majori 



G7» 014 



* ' InttftM 4« Mtffiil Ci, C4, OlS 



D«v«loplii| Intcl^ 



Rta«dl«I couriif ^> nunbar and VArtaty 
Planning aactlona of largar couFaas 

Diatrlbutlon raqul rtmanE a 

Stquanelng of couraai, progfass 41 

Claaa alia 

Claaa alx ®aj ora/ non-ma j ora ^ under- 
claaa/upparc Laai 

Objactlvaa of aa^h ^ouraa (inatructof 
and collage) 

Objactlvts of majar ( 1 nit rue tori" 
dapaFtaant, cQllaga) 

Objeatlvas of undergradsuCg €duc&tLQn 
Orop^aut and crdnsfer racgsf 



Evaluating Faculcy Student avalua^Clons of faculty 



Student cvalu^Ciona of cgursttf 

Student'self-tvaluaC Ions cognltivg/ 
affect ive 

Student achfevemtnt cognitive 

Student achievem^c ^= affective 

Faculty "mix" to fl£ student "mix" 



Recruiting Faculty 



Student/parent demands t 
curriculum 



Faeylty Devalopfflent Student txpeetatlona of 



f^BMPec ill 
^^Hruc tor 



KnoHladga of aatarlal on antran^a (13-13, Dl « 



Bub^culcural braakdovn of atudant 

body 

Breadth of knovlcdia/akllla 
Cognlclva laarniflg atflw 

Saa Exhibit I ^ claaarooa fdrmat 

Introvaraion/axtrovaraion dia- 
poai t ion 

Rasaona for attandlni collaga 



Raaaona for attanding collaga 
Vocationai alma 

Reasona for attanding college 
Vocatidnal alma 

Plana and plan carCainty 
Readinass/capacity to take 
advantaga of college _ 

Expactationa of collage, claii^ 
room 

Preferred inatructionaL. style 



Expectatlona of collage, claaa^ 

room 

Preferred tnitruet lonal ityle 
Reasona for attending collage 



Knowledge of material on entrace 

Affective states on entrance 

Sub-cultural brtakdqwn of 
student body 

Family backgrounds, education, 
ejcpec tat ions 

Preferred Instructional styles 

Sub^cultural breakdown of 
student body 



018, 019 

PI, CI, CS, oil, OlS 
01^, 020 



Pi, Plli 09, QU 

06, Oie, 013, 016, 021 



06, .010, 013, 016, 021 
016, 019, Gl 

06, 010, 013, 016, 02J^ 
016, 019, 01 

06 

06 ' > 



01 

F2, CI, C3, C4, C8, 
03, 016, 010 

Saa Note Appandix A, 

Index , 
Saa above. 




See above. 
PUll, 09, 0\1. 012 

06, 08, 016 

Sae above* 



Conductini Public 
Relations 



See under Lnst 1 tut iona I 



Hon^Acadamic , Extra- (Siit under institutional functions,) 
curricular Prograa* 
ini 



NOTEi Hoit of the variables influencing acadtniic jd-inia c r^t ton niust be supplemented with k^nglcudinal data rrotn other 
sourcea, such as scdtlstlus on rhAn^en in -ai^-^t, ir^p.nitn, tr^nsferri in, transfers out, etc, 

ERJC 3, , 



/ 



cah b« ld«nclfl«d. Th«ir nt«di can then hm selacclvtly addfessad. Nota 
chat it la not nacaaaary that tha studsnCs themsalvas matt formally or 
a^an ba Idantlflad individually (^fiough In aoma easasp thla might ba 
haipful)« It la ImportaAt only to arranga programa auch that thalr naada 
eollaecivaly ean ba mora aalactlvely mat. In a till athar vordap ualng 
atudant data to craata Idantlflabla aub-eulturaa r^ovaa tha dangar of 
traatlng tha antarlng fraahman class as a monolith. Tha proeaaa of locate 
Ing aub-eulturaa through uaa of a oaaputtr raqulraa aona prograaiiiteg aklll 
and takaa tlma. Initially, acadamlc administrators can usa tha data 
and craata tha sub-culturas intultivaly. Whan tha sub^cultura computer 
program has been bitten and tested^ it can then be appllad to tha data 
for aach entaring freshman class, 

USES OF STTOENT DATA FOR INSTITUTIONAL FUKCTIONS 

Student data are presantly used by a numbar of non-acadCTic adminls- 
cratlva officers. The following are among themi 
Registrar 

Admissions Director 
Financial Aid Officer 
y'^ Institutional Research Officer 
/ Development/Public Relations Director 
y Vice-President or Dean of Student Services 

Learning Resources Head (Librarian, A/V Head, etc.) 

The data are gathered in large part through separate efforts, and deci- 
slons are comsonly made on the basis of the data collected by each office, 
while I have not discussed student data needs with each of these officers, 
I have in Exhibit III suggested a number of variables with which such 
officers are typically concerned and have indicated path student data 
relevant to their concerns and the instruments needed to collect them. i>f 
In most cases, these data would regularly be collected for use TSy other 



V 
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irsoha on/MBpua buc would 'b« forDacced dlff«r«ntly In tht rtporj^a mad* 
CO Chaia partona. 



Iniare Exhlblc III abouc here 



USES OF STUDENT DATA BY TOP MANAGEMENT 



Thm president and his staff are likely to txmm atudgnt data £oi^ t 
follDvlng genaral purpoagsi 



ha 



In Carina tl tut lonal r a la t Ions /consortia 

Toim-gown ralationa 

laatitutional growth and davalopmant 

In genaral, the prasident will be ocncarned with the devalopment of a dls- 

4 

tinctlva institution whose values are widely and strongly held by mambers 
of tha institutional coEoiunlty, The establishment ot auch institutional 
diatls€tiva|ies3 permits a consensus on aducational philosaphyi institutional 
goals and policies and practices. Much the same as a person who has a 
clear sense of his identity can de^elap strong^ workable relatlonihlps 

with others s so also institutions must deteraine what they are and can and 
want to be. Student data relevant to these concerns and to tht purposes 
noted above have to do with the differentiation of functions of ^lieges ^ 
in a particular region and the necessity to provide opportunities for any 
would-be college student to find # campua which is moat suitable to hii 
or her dispositions, academic and vocational Interests. Through coopera- 
tive arrangessents Institutions which have carved out particular realms of 
expertise can exchange students and^^aculty to provide complementary 
academic services. • 



EKLC 
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Eihlbil in 
W cf^Aaida mic Aii wlniit f i tgf i ^ ______ 

iMtt aaiiltMncs Fxpcettd Mjsf; courts pUna Vi« OA 

il#ft§ar itiif^Mift tip#ef^ Mle?! ifit«wti wi, Sf , ©j, Ot, 

^ Oli, Ql, gt 

Ateiiei#fM Dirt^tdf A€i4Ml€ ^uiUf iGACiani Pr«dicta?i calUg* lucctfi C2-€U, Olt, Wi 

Cul|ur«l mini ■oclo^tconcaic Bii PhII? h«ckiroundi; athnlc bilanct Oi, 911 

Q9Qgtmphic six ^ Placa of r«iid«n£«; fHilf r«fl|d«fi«a W2 , 

V lMt« coll«|« *^ aierACCldrit, iJIpsetaeioaa 0*i 014, 013 « Q\J ^ 

dttrtccions Oil, 021 

Noh^CsiiAfa QptlPDa — 

flnciicial Aid M««d« far fin4nclal 4iaist4inrr Faallf ptftaflal faaaurctB f)A 

Offlcar V«iar«n lialus; Blf^rlty ^#iaggfv W2 

IflaclCut Isnal Cattm/SCH bv sa^jr, ■.ho'l, t.illrg*, Expat tad ■ajor; couria plafii 

taflcirch Offlcar level, ate, 

Claaf ilic #Ipniur# for frastaan Cxpaecad miJOf ^ eouTffl planf W2 

HEGIS raqul rtmanta Inro I iBant i , sehnir dati W2 

Stata raportlnx requlripnanti Enrollaanta, mthnit data W2 

D«V«lap«anl/Fub 1 ic Individual ■tiidantt with ipPk lal tiaflt, Spaclal high achool Ksnora, achlava^ -^j^ 

Ralallotia Offlcar ach lavesan r i * clients sanEi _ 

CLaaa coapOi i t Ion. mis Coapoaltt prof 1 la 

Parent i uf j li t Inc t Ijn 1 th 1 ^.n i power Famllv bac kg refund 

Isagc of uo iUge Exp*ctatisnii Oft , 0 U , 0 1 5 , 01 7 , 

OIB, 021 

*^ 

Studant SarvK#4 Est ra-v: ur r 1 .:u I jr ^ r -^t A^in^ intireaEa In t nc a 1 1 ac t u* I . iovUl 02, 0), '.)6 , 018, 

Staff ind phvilcal acElvtti#i i 

Faraonal uoans^Iln^ Perionailtir dtaordar procllvltlaa Di, D^' 

PeffonallEy hanga / fTowt h tranaitirn 
stage #videnct 

LMkEnioft Rcagyrca^ 9ook. par I'^^'d Ual uss Had la hablta 016^ 51^55 

Staff 

Refarence and r*M.lir^g t i^m i-^e Studv habits 3'.-^^ 

Znnt T'i^il.' f 1 * ^ * A ' , ^ • i r% , T * ; *' « *^ j f " 1 4 ^ t ' ' 1 ^ p r p f p r ^ n # * F » , ! , " 1 , f ' ^ , , 
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Thm cImf ld«ficif icaclon of th« character of ^hm Applicant pool to 
Wllllai Pa£«rsofi CeiUg* will help ««C4bll«h the dooalna gf Initltutlonal 
dlatiiietiv#n«flB which it n««d« and coward which It ihauld ala, km notad 
•atilar, tha young paridna who apply to icata collagaa an raglonally 
liauad and hava ralatlvaly laas to chooaa fron among aducatlofvai oppartunl- 
tlaa, If^ tharaforc^ thare ara Apaclal qualielaa of tha atudant body and 
Cha caapua which can ba datarmlncd through tha collactlon of itudant data, 
« aoMvhae graatar nMbar of dlactata eheleaa will ba mada p@aaibla« ^ 
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Part III - Simmary and RecofflmendatlQn 

Any ^stem for anticipating the needs of entering students akd for 
monitoring their pra^ess in these days of limited ftinds and of demandi 
for aodoiantahlllty imst he efrtcient. With unlimited time and fundi., 
ever3^^ faaulty memher could he asked to interirlew every student ^ or /and a 
trained aorps of iklllful Inter^evers and test developer/administrators 
aould he hired* A profile eould then he drawn irhieh was deep j sensitlva^ 
and hopefiU.ly insi^tful* ^t funds are United, faculty time Is scarce \ 
and faculty and student Interests in expending huge amounts of enero" In 
this kind of exchange are ahsent. What must he suhstltuted Initead Is a 
careful sampling of the kinds of infonaatlon of potential Interest and an 
eq^ually selective sampling of the students (lest ^bey he so hurdened with 
questionnaires that the data produced are hlased and suspect). 

When the present modes of collecting data fTOTi students at William 
Paterson College SLre evaluated as a whole, it would seem hoth that more 
Bxkd hetter data could he ohtalned with somewhat less personal ener^ 
expended, Entering Freshman Topolo^r program provided an extraordinary 

opportunity for the College to discover something about its students and 
ahout the capacity of the faculty to collect Infomatlon ahout the student 
hody. My ora Jud^ent is that while the meetings of the EfT faculty were 
extremely provocative and useful, the discussions served primarily as a 
consciousness-raising exercise for the faculty participants and as a quite 
valuable cross -disciplinary coDmunicatic ; mechwilsm* Without question 
the faculty %rtll be much better teachers , and doubtless more complete 
persona In their own tennsj as a result of their experience. The college 
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vlll also benefit from the ©gtatlishment of a mora closely integrated 
hvmm aonfflunity, I can not, of course, comment on the effeetivenees 
of the EFT program for the freslmian, but I look forward irlth eome excite- 
ment to the eYaluations of the new FlPSl-funded enterprise beginning this 
Fall, • 

^ iense is that the faculty at Willlaja Patarson College, aa at moit 
colleges, are not suffiaiantly knovledgeabla about imdergraduate student e 
and about laaming theory to^'ba able afflciently to extract uiaflji Infor- 
mation about them in the process of designing and teaching an exparimantal 
couraa* Thay are subject matter specialists vlth obvious concern for 
students and vlth great empathy. They do learn about their students, 
needless to say, a^d ^111 use their learning in future course and pedago- 
gical planning* ^t as a resource for ^a-thering infoOTation syst Mat ic ally , 
the exploration of Ideas and the exchange of infomation at the meetings 
Is somewhat less than It might be. This is not to ^say that faciJ-ty should 
not be used as sources of Information about students. Rather, it is to 
suggest that they need more structure and mora instruction in what to 
look for and what kinds of things to report. |l will have more to say on 
this subject below. ^ * 

As to the other data sources, I find them also useful, but lacking 
In a nmnber of ways- In Part I of this report, I noted several deficiencies, 
in the CIRP questionnaire and printout, the ambiguities In both have been 
criticized in the literature*. In addition, comparative data ft*om Institu- 
tions similar to WPC would be much better than the national norms on the 



* See, for example, Jonathan R. Warren, "Who Wants to Learn What? Evaluation 
With a Changing Clientele" in Robert Pace (edO, "^aluatlng Learnin 
and Teaching", New Dlrtctlong for Higher Education ^ Winter, 1973. No, h 
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printout, Falrlai^ Dickinson, Montclalr State and R ajn apo » Miong others 
In Nev Jeraeyp have participated in the CIRP program, and a cooperative 
aharlng enterprise vlth them vould prove mutually l^eneflcial, (For other 
paj^tlolpants , see Appendix C) It may he helpful In the meantime to use 
the published noma in the annual publication of the AmericsLn Council on , 
Education ( TOie American Freslman ) which gives data for different klndi 
of inetltutions: public four-year colleges , Catholic four-ye» colleges, 
co*eduaatlonal four-year colleges (omitting single sex colleges). Academi 
reputation, for exa^le, is a "very in^ortant" reason for selection of 
college for a higher percentage of students in Catholic, co-educational 
four year colleges than at four year colleges in general (difference of 
about 6%), With this infomatlon, the finding In Part I, that academic 
reputation as a reason for students applying to WPC was so much lower 
than national, norms beeomee even more striking. 

The CIBP program is, of course, convenient if moderately expensive 
(at $150 plus $*50 per student plus mailing costs), in that the forms are 
made available, by UCLA and are processed out there. At the very least, 
if a decisidn to continue to use the CIRP is made, a tape of the data 
should be piirchased annually so that the available inforaation can be 
extracted in more meaningful forms a:_-d formatted for more efficient use 
by different campus officers. The tape costs $35 plus $.03 per student* 
Sent with the tape is full documentation and an SPSS computer program deck 
of variable and value label cards. Student social security numbers are 
included' except where the student has forbidden it by checking a box on 
the crap fonn. While a quarter of the WC freshmen declined to have their 
Social sectu^ity numbers transmitted on the tape (slightly higher than the 
national averages), I believe that this percentage can be reduced through 



proper urging "before the administration of the questionnaire. Having 

the tape will pemit sharing with other institutloni . It will also allow 

the data to be analyied in ways which sLre difficult at present, Questions 

which are related to one another are scattered throughout the queetlonnalre , 

and It Is a struggle to try to find the relationsAlps among them (e.g*, ques 

tlon #29 s political views; question #35, attitudes; question #2U, trait 

self-ratings regarding political llherallsm/conservatlsm) . Finally s social 

security identification numhere will also permit Unking CIRl data with 

other student data files* 

There is some considerable support for the argiment that all the re- 

qid,red data need not be collected from admitted ft*eslmen who plan to attend. 

Certainly s the admissions form itself can be .expanded slightly to pemit 

the collection of data which could be used to understand the character 

of those students who applied to the Colleges and were not accepted or 

were accepted but then decided not to enter. The ACT service offers some 

good advice on this .count. Perhaps more Important 5 much information about 

the appropriateness of curriciilum and pedagOQr can be obtained from students 

already on campus — particularly those kinds of Information which are not 

affected by Wtudent growth and development. For example, there is no 

spec^l reason why certain kinds of background information about the student! 

can not be obtained from upperclassmen. For example, with ^respect to WC's 

overwhelmingly llve-at-home student body, it would be useful to know the 

nimaber of older and younger siblings, number of persons living In the home , 

persons with major disabilities or handicaps in the home, number of books in 

f 

parents' library, number of magazine subscriptions, etc,^). Asking these 



* Of course, it may be decided that the variables In this particular example 
important enough to gather frtfm each student. Other examples may be given, 
however , 



kindi of data of upperclassmtn will leave room on the entering student 
questionnaire for questions vhlch yield baseline data against vhich 
comparisoni ean be made 'with data collected later in the itudent'i 
college experience, t^perelassmen can also respond to q^uestions about 
tha ca^us enid.ronaent with the data .^eu * coaparlson vith freshmen 
expectations and images* Ekhlhit IV vhi-h f.llovs, descrihes a model 
of 'a data collection system Invol^ng yarlous constituenciei in the pro^ 
gram. ^ 

(Insert achiblt IV ahout here) 

The final decisions as to the nature of the student data file to 
estahlished \rtll depend as noted earlier s on the particular uses to 
which the data are put. If, for examples each faculty memher wishes to 
have specific data ahout each student in his/her class, then tlj^^^'^data 
can he collected on entrance to the college and reproduced throu^ the 
computer by class each semester. Or 5 it may be that each faculty member 
%rtll want to collect the data from each class through questionnaires dis- 
tributed at the start of each semester, llils 5 of course, burdens both 
student and faculty member, but it saves computer prograEming and process 
Ifime and expense* Some of the programing costs are one-time costs, how- 
ever, and subsequent processing time will be minimal* 

There are, in addition, certain kinds of data which are of potential 
general use^ but which may not be worth collecting from each student for 

k 

classroom use by each ihstructor* For example, it may not be of interest 
to an instructor in chemlstiT to know the attitude of each student in 
his/her class with regard to marijuana laws. The instructor may, on the 
other hand, find It useful to know that for the College as a whole — or 
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Model of Student Diti Colleetlon System 



Baiple Group Nmber In Group 

1. Hon4dilttiiij Admitttei Who Declined All 



2. Entering Freitoin 

Wholi Clisi 
Sub-saaplss 

3. Sophoioris, Junlorij Seniors 

Wiole Claii 
Sub-samples 

I*. Faculty Teachlni Freshiin 

% Student Personnel Stiff 

L Others (e,g,5 parents) 

Effeetlvenegs Eyaluatlon Data* 

1. Rlaing Sophoiores 

2, Seniors 



3« Aiuoini/ai 

Moat recently graduated' class 

■ ^ ■■■ ( 

Graduated five years earlier 



All 

.iT5 



All 
§75 

All 

All 

V^ied 



All 

All 

500 
500 



Date of InstrUBient Admlnlitratlon 
Application Tltts 



Applleitl'on tile, sumir 
Sumer 



Pall 
Fall 

Mld^Fall 

Mid-Fill 



Perlodleiily 



Graduated more than five years earlier Varied^* 



Smmer httwiin frishmwi ind eophoinore yeirB 
Spring of lenlor yiar ' 

Lite FaM., Spring 

Spring ■■ . 

Periodic . 



Note that this includes only one diienalon of Inatltutlonal effectiveness - student growth and developnient ' 
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perhaps for majors in his Department If the course is an upper level 
course that 58$ of the students believe that "marijuana should he 
legalized."* Data of this nature can he obtained from relatively small 
aai^l^a of the imdergraduate or freshmen population. As few as 30 men 
and 3^. women selected under controlled random procedures are an adequate 
enou^ sa^le tg provide extremely reliable data. In addition, then, 
to a general questionnaire to be administered to all students, as many 
as twenty small sub--simples in the freshmn class can be asked to complete 
short (less than fifteen minute) surveys. As example, the atolnistra- 

I 

tlon of a short-scale psychologleal inventory such as the Rotter Internal^- 
. Erternal Locus of Control to a small s^ple might result in much valuable 
data about the entire entering student body. 

Survey research if€ only one way of obtaining Information from a student 
population, as the project was deBigned to show. Interviews and 
informal contacts with students permit more Intensive, In depth dlscutsions 
which yield information about students which they may be reluctant tB reveal 
in a questionnaire 5 or/and which the questionnaire prepao'ers may not have 
thought to ask. "^e problem Is how to gather such information efficiently 
and how to make it available for general use* There are a number of ways 
of doing this. ^ 

First, a set of broad questions** of interest to decision-makers on 
campus can be drawn up and distrib'uted to all persons who have contact 
with students. It is especially important that the list include college 
counseling and advising staff and other student personnel staff. These 
persons can be asked to complete the questionnaire at periodic intervals 



* Here again, Incidentally, the CIHP question is confusing — does It ask 
about amoklng or possesslnn of larg^ amounts? 

** About the entering freshman class 
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during the year* Through a variation of a ''Delphi** technique^ ( a method 
of Collecting and iharing Infomation developed initially at the Rand 
Institute), the data from the first round can he guioffiarlzed and redistri- 
huted to the original respondanti * At that time, a request ii made for 
respondenti to etthelllsh the data and/or to disagree vith the generali- 
zations and to Juitl^ the reasons for any deviations from the consensue* 
Modifications are then distrihuted once again until there dm general 
agreement on the perceived reality. The second set of questions can he 
administered to the group vhlle the first is helng processed. Not only 
is this a reasonable* way to collect inforaatlon about students efficiently ^ 
^but it gives participants a sense of contributing meanlngf^illy to the 
fdata base on which important decisions are made. In some cases. It also 
Involves otherwise uninterested persons in thinking about educational 
Issues* This is not to say that this impersonal fom of distant comunl- 
cation shoiild be substituted for EFT=t^e faculty discussions. It is 
to argue for a more structured approach to gathering Information from 
those persons most Intimately in contact with students. 

Pji important variation on this approach is io use the data from 
questionnaires obtained directly from students not only for decision-making 
but for discussion purposes* With some exceptions, most faculty and 
others can benefit f^pm discussions about goals ajid objectives of under- 
graduate education, about curriculum , pedagogy , and the natur^ of student 
growth a^d development . If the focus of these discussions Is the data 
obtained from students at WPG or about to enter it, the faculty will find 
it more relevant to their cui^rent concerns^ Instructional development 
centerss or more broadly, faculty development programs, have been growing 
rapidly In the last several years % around the country e^speclany with the 



4 



increasing problems of steady.-state staffing afflicting most Institutions, 
(l understand that there have been some shifts in enrollment pa„tterns 
at WPC which leave the Education faculty with a relatively high faculty/stu* 
dent ratio, so I surmise that VPQ has not been spared.) Such prd^ams make 
uie of recent literature in the area which might alert faculty tO; changing 
features of student bodies and to the dynamics of faculty-student exchanges 
in today's colleges* I havQ .^^Jisted in Appendix D a very short list of 
books which cover these subjects 

Faculty and staff training shoul^^|so be organised on a systematic , 
on-going basis. I was pleased to hear that the College has organized a 
task group to think about the development of a management information system 
using the student data base. I assume that the implementation of the system 
will require the training of various decision-makers, including faculty , in 
the use of the system p It is conceivable that Teachers College formally ^ or 
its faculty informally, could help plan and partially staff a faculty and 
staff developm.ent program. It would also be beneficial for members of the 
WPC administration and facility to visit other faculty development programs , 

i 

particularly those which are especially concerned with relating student data 
to changes In curriculum and pedagogy. In Appendix B, I have listed a few 
such enterprises in process around the country, 

I turn now to the question of the setting up of a data collection and 
management information system at WPC. It is evident from the long lists 
of possible measures of each of the critical variables for the administrators 
and faculty listed In Flxhlblts I, II and III that the choice of which instru- 
me n t In pa rt 1 c ul ar w 1 1 1 b t» d i f f t c u It. I n deed, it la my J ud gme n t t h a t: 1 n 
many cases parts of Instru.m.enhn m\ii]t hp extracted and integrated with t.jthers. 



The crap Instniment and data processing probably should not be continued , 
tbou^ 1 would like to see retained a fairly large number of questions 
tTcm the CIRP questionnaire. In part, this is because longitudinal data 
should be available for comparison with data collected from early adminis- 
tratloni of the CIRP instriffiient , and in part because a number of the ques- 
tions are good ones* Purthermore, while regional consortia for data exchajige 
(or even statewide jlannlng in t^ls regard) would be better for data 
comparison piirposes , such, an possibility will not be realized until some time 
in the future. In the interim^ the ACE norms are useful, even in the 
aggregate fom they now ta^a. 

Because the decisions as to which instruments to use in the system 
depend so much on the characterization of the tasks of each of the campus 
decision makers and on Jud^ents a,s to relevant student data, a final 
statement as to which particular tests and InstnuQent s , or parts thereof, 
ou^t to* be used can not be made at this time. Prior to the final choic 
it is necessary for various persons at the College to discuss this report 
and its reconmendatlons. A small task group of potential u^ers might be 
assembled for this pu^ose. With the input and approval ^f these persons, 
an assessment package can be devised, and a number of discrete questionnaire 
instruments drawn up* It will be helpful during this stage to involve both 
test and measurement professionaLla and computer programraing personnel so 
that the data collected are both ^alid and reliable and^ equally Important, 
available when needed at mlnimiim /cost* It Is alrjo important that a larger 
group of potential uoers be atiked to participate In Bume way in theae <ieclslon 
In order that implementation of the nyatem at a later date be mad.** with least 
resistance. If not alfn^rlty. 



i 
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I have refraintd from giving attent this report to the post- 

freshmen testing phases of a longlt itudinal testing pro-am. Measuring 



evaluation program* It is possible, of course, to measure changes in stu- 
dents over times hut without goals which are determined in advance , only 
pQit hoc validity can he attached to the connection hetween those changes 



and planned educational goals. I^at is, the goals must he specified ahead 
of time in order to test progress toward them in a scientific manner. Dis- 
cussion of the freshman profile and of these reccoimendat ions will hopefully 
contribute toward the definition of goals at William Paterson College, 

To conclude this report, I should note that in the process of preparing 
It I have had occasion to talk or be in written communication with a fairly 
large number of persons around the country who are among the most advanced 
thinkers in the area of assessment and evaluation. Virtually without excep- 
tion, all indicated that the field is In a state of infancy. Efforts to 
understand the connections between cognitive and affective learning in Btu- 
dents and between both and various aspecrtu of a college environment have been 
proceeding for many yt^arn . Df^bat^^a abt.)Ut th?^ goa] s of education havp alno 
echc)ed through tro liege corrldorn over the years. But to date there* ban br-en 



about entering nt.u'lerit;i to pr^if^t, i (*h1 lif^fM -i ! - UHi In t.hM 1 finn rn? )m or in HrHdrmif* 
managf^ment . WIT 1 i ?un rutf»r:iun ('nllr^^M | t h»'i'^' f' >rM . in tJiM Vnrf'Vr<-i\l > i' 



t^e impact of college as a whole and of parts of it on students is a compli-* 
eated process involving many variables and contingencies* Inasmuch as at 




relatively no c 



convincing rf^nHarrVi or practlr^* whlrh connects baf}*^ltne data 



J 
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pionaering activity In this Important ijmain vf e iuca*. i ;:nal ^r\i^Hvr. 
is likely that with c-ntinuei ^ff^r*-, i* wi:: -a>^ — i^l^a! tr^-nk *:hr:uffhn 
vhich vlll be important net jnly t ; iti: ;wr, stui^rrn :*her lieges 

and universities at large. 



APPENDIX A , 
Testing Inst rumen t s Available 

A •««rch of the literature And of tests in use produced the instruaeots 
■oat relevant to the task at hand listed on the following pages* they 
fall Into »€V€n claasas. The letter in parenthesla la the key to refer- 



encea earlier in this reports 

Kind of Instrument Number Referenced 

Peraonallty and Attitudes Scales (P) 12 

Cufficular and Pedagogical Style 

Preferences (C) H 

Omnibus Instruments Measuring A Large 

Number of Variables (0) 21 

Placesenti Guidance and Counaellng 

Instruments or Testing Prugrams (G ) 14 

Diagnostic Tests of Academic and 

Personal PrubleM (D) 2 

Study Habit InventorleH (S) 5 

WPC Inatruments (W) 6 

Total 71 



Not Included In this survt^^y of 1 nst rumtMit s are the very numerous testa 
of Instructor ef f «r t 1 vem*MM , iin ludlng, fur exai^^le, the Purdue Cafeteria 
system. Most of these Instruments are rather Imprecisely connected to 
Instructional Imp rcjvemeni * I am (onf iniiing a searcli of tlie rountry fur 
more aoph i h t 1 c a t ed stiident ieedbatk devlres which can be used by facultyp 
and others fur a variety uf purpttKeM. Thi* IDKA system of the (]enter for 
Faculty Evaluation aru! De ve 1 opmiMi r in KiiuMaH offers a beginning In tills 
direction, bur ther** aie a number of oiherH wlilch seem mure prumislng* 



m OF INSTKU^TS 



liM flf Iiiil|ra«nt or littin Inatltutlon Mu Divilopsd og PuMiibid 



I*' 



Onlbus Fgrtonallty laventory 



Psyehologleal Corporation 



Fouitien iciles Masuilng 
ThlDking introvirilon 
Thsoritlcal ofiiiitatlofi 

lithitkii. . ^ 

Coiplsilty 



&ill|i6us orlanEatlsD 
Social extrgviriion 
lipulsi gxpriision 
Fefaonal Intigratlon 
^xiety liVil 
Altruisn 

Fractical outlook 
Hasculinity-fialninity 
Rseponie biai 



2, Personal Orientation InvintoFy 



Educitlonal and Industrial Teitlng 
Sirvlei 



5c 
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Oni hundred fifty Iteoi yltldini 
scoris on twelve scalis; 

Present-Futuri ^ 

Self-Othir 

Self-actuilliitlon Drlvi 
Situationallty 
Awareniss of Fsalings 
Sponcaneity 
SelRegard 

Self "Acceptance (displtl 

Wiaknissii) 
Naturi of Man 
Synergy 

Acceptance of Aggrasslon > 

Tgnd§nclas 
Intjaacy Gapaclty 



5f 



mm ef Initrwmnt or Bittery 



Inatltution Where Developad or Publighii 



Deicglptien 



3i ladieilliiKloniirvatlsiD Tgst 



Fourteen I Llkere-typi iteni 
deiigsed CO neaauri radleallip 
coniirvatiei In icononle 
opinion' 



4, Sociil DiilrablUty Seals 
(Grovise & Mar love) 



Thlrty*thrsi Itans (jeslgned 
to locati indlviduala vhp 
discrlbi theuelvia in {avorabli» 

socially diiirabli teria In 
ordir to achlive the approval 
of others 



5i Ftraonal Value Scales (Scott) 



gnasurlng aollege studsnt 
ittitudii in thi folloBlng 
areaai ' 

IncelleccuaUsn 

Klndneis 

Social skills 
' Loyalty 

AcadeDlc achlevegiint 



Status (leadirship) 



lellgiousniss 
Self-ContrQl 
Criatlvlty 
ladependence 



6r koala Test (Srole) 



Flvi^itea test of Indlvlduars 
geniraliiid*, pirvailvi sense of 
social aallntepatlon 



Urn of hiifuiiat Of Biltin 



Iflitltutiop Whfeffi DgveloBid or gubllihsd 



'7, lOR Scali of llgldity 
(Mirisko gt al.) 



hits attltudia rgviallng 
riiistanei to or lick of 
ciadiniii to bi iofluifioid 
by Botivatloaally rslevatit 
altuatioQ 



8. IntirniHxtarnal Locus of Control 



Dgiiuflng digrsi to vhleh 
eolligi itudinta fail that 
tivird for iffort is outslds 
of hiosglf and nay occur In- 
dipsndint of his ova actloni 



9, IPAI 8 Psfilltl Form Anxiity Bittsry Itiitltuti for Pirionillty ind 

Ability Tistlni 



SevgQ sub-tists anilyia 
suseiptibiUty to aDnoyanci, 
lack of confldinci In untriid 
ikllls, riadlneii to confiii 
to mmu faulta, anxiity- 
tinslon §yiptois 



10. FIRO-B 



'11, ifyirHrlggi' Typs Indicitor 



12, WiWaklng (Ro|in i WiUieh) 

^j'M^iako at all) 
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Gonsultlni Fsyeholoiiati Preiii Inc, 



Educational Tigtlng Sarvica 



A test of incerperional rtla- 
tioni oriintationi Six icorss 
are produced! Ineluiloni jopn- 
trol, affictlon, (i^cli in , / 
tensi of ixehssid and vantid) 



Yiiidi'l^ur im^' extra* f< 
. Virsi|a'1?s. introvlrs^i ; 
\ leniatioilVsf intuition, < ; 
^ thinking vg, fgiling, judg" ♦ 

Twelve-itii Choi 
Dileaoa iiisEionnafri 



emiicyyut m mmm mt nmmm (O 

Mm of Initrmsnt of Utim Initltutlon Where Divilopid or Publlihid 



DaserlPtlOB 



I I StudiAt Orlintaclons Surviy 



Unlvtrsity of Delavirf 



hoflls of gtudiRt orinti- 
iioDi iovifd eoUigi ri uiuiA, 

> purpoii and pfocefS of eoUigft 
iducitioDi Six icilsi diil 

tdth cufrleular-insEructionil 
percgptionil 

\ AehiiViiinE (goil-orlintitl 
iM|igniiiint liaFnlni (lodi 
^of Initf.) 
Aaiiggignt (lods of 

iviluatlon) 
Inquiry (atyle of intirist 

exploratloD) 
independint itudy 
Interaction (itudint*fiCi 

shared planning) ' 



2, Flough^cessel Aeadenic Expirlinei 
Queetionnairi 



Michigan Scate /Rochester Inatituci 
of Technology 



liKCy-tvo itiii, nultipli 
acali quytlonnsiri on studant 
aatlsfa^Qtlon vith pidagogy, 
currlculun and instructor 



3i Oriintatlon Inventory 



Consulting Fiycholdgists Friss 



! I 



Tuenty'Sivin etatenents of 
attitude or opinion leading to 
eharactiriiatlon of reipondint 
in tim of self-orlentatlofi, 
Interaction orientation or 
task; orientation. Used in 
aoadidt counseling 



4t College Evaluation Questionnaire 



tiatlonal Opinion Research Corporation 



Questi^nalri dealing largely 
with curricular priferincti and 
pidaioglcal atyli preferinees 



k 1^ of iMtnmnt or Bittiw 
3* 0|g|itifi Styli Biteiry 



Oh 



iutlii Tset 



' I 



7. Status Ooncirn Scale (Kaufman) 



I I 



Inititufelon Whan Divtloptd or PubUihad 



Coiiunlcy CoUegi Praia i 
, Hlchlgan 



Dflviiopad by Dr. Josiph Hill 
and taitad at i nuiber of la- 
itltutlsna undir a FIFSE grant i 
Oueitioni test alternatlvi . 
laarniQi it^plai 

Forly-ltai leali to Miaura in* 
dlvlduil diffirincis In opaDQiii 
or cloaidnasi of beliif ayateii 



Hgasurei atelcudis toward icitua 
and iiebility-i.it j thi viluia 
plaeid on ayeboli of statui and 
ittilnsent of highif atitui 



8.' California F Scali (Adorno) 



Thlrty-iten scale neaiurlng 
chafactaristici of an luthDri* 
tarlan or anti-diiocratic 
pgrionallty; alio latent pre- 
judicial attltudei toward 
Mnoritlii 



h Intolirinci of Aabliuity Test 
(Budner} 



Thirtythrsi itiii test meisurlng 
thi digrei to v^lch a pirson 
tindi to pirciivi iiblguous 
gituationa ai sourcei of threat 



10, Study of Valuii (AW.) 
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Assasiei the relative iif ortance 
of six basic interests of per* 
sonality notlves (45 iteoia) 

Thioretical 

Econonlc 

Aasthetic 

Social 

PolitlQal A 
Riliglous, 



6' 



Initltutlen Whifi Devslopid or fybllihtd DiieftBtion 



Educational Tilting Sifvica 
(Uiit Ceait OfflcHarrin) 



Ttfo hundrid itii quiitlonniiri 
^itirilning itudint prifiiiBMi 
for itudgnt-etnterid vi* In" 
lEruetor-ginterid iuEruetioa 
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O f 1III8 nnTMMiiw musmiHC A VMirtY OF Kiiros or vauhiles (o) 

Mm e! InitruMBt of Mtjiy Initltutlon Hhirt Dtvilopid or P ubliiNd 



Dmriptlon 



li UnlviriiEjf Invifonunt ind 
lipiriinci 



2, QuiiClonnalri 



i 



3, 1 Student DeBcrlptlvi Qiieitlonnalre 



UCLA laboratory for liiiarch on 
Hlghir Iducatlon 



i * 

National Opinion Reiearch Cinter, 

Unlverilty of Chicago 



CoUtgi Entrance Exiilnatipn Board 



li|hty^f Ivi Itii quiilidnnilfi < 
diillni vith aipicti of 
liiid/ujer 
Studint bihavior 
Studint-ficuUy rilatloniiilpi 
StudiRt'idilnlitritlon nil- 

tloBihipi , 
Ovarall lipriialoni of 
caipui 



Hultipli ttii teit coticerned 



Acfideilc plani 

Goali 

Attltudii 



For^^nini quiitlong ibout 
studint iQtlvl£lii| InCiriitii 
plani and ixperiencii* Also 
aska atudint to riport hia/hir 
nitd for aailsUnci In lavan 
anal and a ailf'^ratlng in 
fourtein akiU/abillEy areaSi 
Colliii Board will give any 
coliig^ an AdiiBiioni Tiaiing 
Progrii Report vhich intigFiEii 
SDQ with SAT daci 
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tiaiae of Instruient or Battity 



Institution iere Developed or Publlshid 



Description 



4. Celli|i and Univariity Envlronient 
Scales 



Edueitlonil Tiiting Sirvlei 



Seven scales to leisure stud^t 
, expectatlona of, and ixperlenci 
wtth, the ca^us, lneludln|: 

Practical orlintatlon 
; 1 Comunlty 

' Sensitivity to values and 
egthetlcs 
Ptoprlity 
Scholarship 



Quality of tiachlng 



5. Student Questionnaire 



Project on Institutional Rinewal 



Multl-ltei Ins^rufflent Intendid 
to help learn about expirlenceSi 
attltudis and pirciptlons of 
students. Can be adapted for 
adminlitritlon to entering 
freahnen 



6, Student Information Form 



Mrlcan Council on Education/ 
Cooperative Institutional 
Risearch Program 



Nationally adilnlstif id and 
noraed test of lnconiin| fresh- 
nen. Over 100 questlons-r 
demographics, goals, 'reasons 
for choice of college, Isitended 
Mjor, attitudes toward social 
issues 



7, College Student Survey 



MC, Inc., Iowa City, Iowa 
(Developed at M Center, 



Inquiry on the activities, 
opinions and experience of 
college students ■ 



ERIC 



/I 



of InBtrunent or Batten 



Institution Where Developgd or Publlshjd 



Deserlptlon 



8, teperlenci of CoUeii Quistlonniirs 



Strsteglei for Chingi and t^owledga 
Utilliitloni Siritoga Springs, N.Y, 



Inscruiint aika for Inforia* 
tion about e^cpirlincis and 
actlvltlei of studentB 



9, Blo*Data Sub-Group Profiles 



Auburn University 



Ttfinty-four scalss yiildlng 13 
diieQilons Including) 

Acadenlc achiiviient 

foliranci for apblgulty 

Tough-slndedness 

ixtroyirslon (Eyiinek's 1) 

Goals 

Authorltarianlii 
Haladjuaiient 



10. College Choide Inforiatlon 



111 College Experience Questionnaire 



ERIC 



Na^onal Cintir for Higher Edueition 
fianageiint Systami Boulder i CDlgt 



Inatltute for Behavioral Risearch 
University of Giorgia ^ 



Questionnaire Intended for 
students and parents to 
deEeralne the kinds of In* 
formation needed and usid to 
decide on choiee of eoUegii 

Ts^enty'^slx vafiablii^ including 

GPA, SAT^, SAT4 
» Radicallsn 

Tindirfflindadnass 
^ Direct F 

Revarse F 

Social Desirability (Grorae 

Marlowe) 
ExternalizatlQn (Rotter I-E) 
Cognitive values 
Soclalj religious conformity 
Econoiic values 
Physical goals f 
(cont'di) 



12. HappiniSi, DivelopBint & Goal 
Quastlonnalri 



Univarsity of Rocheiter 
now at Vassar) 



Short-ten gaali > 
.Long-tiW|oals ^ 
Positive gsiotlonality ^ 
Nigatlvi effiotionallt^^^^ 
Inhibition* 
Exposure 

Intigrativi coBplixlty ^ 
Conceptual coiplixlty 
HleriAhlcftl lii^Uelty ' ; 
Extravifslon CMaudsley 

Inventory) 
Ngurotlclii (Maudsley 
Inventory) ' ^ 
(For approich and dls- 
cussioni see HUlian 
^ans in Dunnette (id*) 
Handbookiii) , 



Three Inst ruient 8 In quia- 
tlonnalri 
Level of happlnegs"" 

ten Itens 
Inventory of Psychosoclil 
Devilopfflint-^-SO Itens 
using Erickson theory 
Percalved InstrutDentallty 
of the Gollege--l4 ItiDi 



I3i Studant Outcoias QuestionniireB 



al Centar for Higher Education 
gement SystamSj Boulder, Colo. 



> 1 



Four quastlonnairaSj including 
Entaring Student Quastlon- 
nalre 

Nonreturnlng Studant Quaa* 

tionnalre 
■ Graduating Student Ques-^ 

tionnalre 
Recent Alumi Questtonhalre 



f 



Natiie of hatrumenE or Battery ' fngtltutlon Where Develtfped or Published 



Description 



14, Initltutlanil Functioning Invintory Educational Tiatlng Service 



Eijven scalis which can be 
uid to test the inaii of the/ 
caiyiis to outsiders and to . 
coiDpari it with pirceptlons ■ 
of those on canpuSf Scales 
include I freedoin, diver- 
sity, concern for advancing 
knowlidgi, Innovation, itCi 



15,£In8tltutional Goals Inventory 



Educational Testing Service 



Ninety goal stateoients to be 
answerid In terins of "is" 
(descfibing the institution) 
or "should be" (as it ought , 
to be) , Cm be used for en- 
tering Btudents, Sub^scalii 
Include! academic develQ|)- 
lent, Intillectual oriintatlon, 
Individual personal develop- 
ffifint, hunanisi/altruisij etc. 



16. College Student Questionnaire 
Part I 



1 



ERIC /, 



Educational Testing Service 



Four ssctloni of quistlonnalri 
to intirlng freshnieni demof 
graphics I educational ixperl'- 
enci and iotivatlon, fanlly 
backgroundj hoise life stylej 
travel exparlence, attltudas 
(including religious Instruc- 
tional preferences, cultural 
iophisticatlon)i Reiults In 
Beven scales lncludln|i lotl'- 
vatlon for grades, faiolly In- 
dependence j liberallsnii etc* 



Um of Initruient of Blttejl 



InitlEuEion Where Developed or Publlihed 



Discrlption 



Ih Student Rilctions to College 
Quisclonnalri 



iducatlonal Testing Sgrviei 



Hlghar Education Maaaureinent and 
Evaluation Kit 



Center for the Study of Evaluationi 
University of Gallfornlaj 
Los Angeles 



One hundfed fifty-iaven itais 
neasuife student riactloni in 
nine citegorlisi inicructioni 
studylngi facult;^ and staff 
contact with studtnts'i studint 
goals and planningi ragistra^ 
tlon and claas achldullng, 
other adffilnlBtratlve probleiSi 
student actlvitleii financial 
probliis^ housing and trans" 
porcatloni Intandsd orliarily 
for enrolled cotuiunlty colligi 
students^ canQ be adaptad for 
4-^year college 



f A pac)tage of short-f ori teats 
J alioed at assessing four aipects 
of student developMntj progresi 
and attalnioant and four asplcts 
of the educational prociis and 
context; 

Interest and involvaffient In 
social 

Educational objictives-- 

progress toward 
Infornial viewpoints on 

major social issuis 
Knowledge of social trends 
The college anvlronjant 
Styles of learning 
Reactions to the education 

ixpetlence 
The student body 




\ 



mm of Instrufflent or Battery 



InBtltutlorLWhefe Developad or PubllBhed 



Description 



19. Afflirlcan Colli|e Testing Service 



Iowa ClEyi Iowa 



A coaplete prograts of Nsting 
for a^adealc rgadlness, voca- 
tional InterestSj other attl^ 
tudia. Nationally normed 



20i Cycles Surveys 



Hanipshlre College, Maisachuietts 



A set of quality of student 
Ufa indlcatorSi Fifty 
questions neasuririg aspictg 
of Intellectuali social and 
physical anvlronaenti 
Thirteen factor scores 



21, Study of Images 



yniverilty of Southern California 
(ftjthor now at Unlvarslty of Mlail) 



Questionnaire Inquiring about 
image of cainpus to entarlng 
freshmen. Particularly useful 
to yield specific reasons for 
choice /of specific college 



FRir 



V 



0' 



PLACEMENT, GUIDANCE AMD COyHSELING INSTRUHENTS UR TES 



Urn of Instruttent or Battery 



InBtitutlon Where Developed or Publlghed 



It SErong*Caapbill Interist Inventory 
I 



Paycholagical Corporation 



0 



single m occupational In- 
t^r^Bt inventory^ classifying 
occupallons Into blx typea 

Reallitie 

Invyitlgatlvy, 

Artistic 

Sociil 

EnterprlBlng 
Convunilonal 



2, College Qualification Tesits 



PsycBnogical Corporation 



HuItl=purjH)He battL»iy for 
adffllsslonH, placefflent and 
guldancy. Includ^a iuti of 
verbal and niiniericfll HklHa 
and general Inforinfltlon (fficn- 
Burlng breadth of background) 



3. DlffyrentUi AptUudM TuHtn 
I 



\4ychologief! Corporation 



Battery of tentH of relative 
BtryngtliH 

Verbal reaHunlng 

Nunierlcal abl llty 

Abatrart reaBonlng 

Space rulallonH 

Mufhanical reasoning 

Clerical HpiHul and 
ac curary 

Spelling 

Cnngiiagi' iiMjigt' 
llHeliil In declillng which enurBes 
^HtudiMitfi are w\m\ likely to 
pint j( liuiHt tlodii^ TeatH are 
aval lable Heparately 



of Instxuiient ot BateteiY 
t Mastiry Ttst 

lonal Sklirs Tests # 



ord test of Academic Skills 



Institution Whert Divtloped or Published 
f^ych© logical Corpqtatlon -. \ 

' CTB/McGraw Hlll^i 



HarcQurt Braes Javanovlch 



Xrittlligence test ^^slgntd to" ' 
measuire ability dMl yfit\[ ^ J 
Ideas or eoncipti 

Tests to masiifte Qaglish aqd 
Mathiutlal iktljl of in^tirlp|^ 
freiihiien* Developed Initially 
to aid eur^^Ml™ dl^elopmeat' . 
In open-do^' CO lieges f » „ 

Test battery measuring batfle ^ tf 
skills of r$adlagt English', p, ] 
and mathematics .^H^f 



[tapMiite Assessmand Program 



Basic Learning Jxaralnatlon 
1) ' 



College and University Programs s 
Educational TestlA| Service 



• Piychologlcal Corporation 



Forty-eight ;#xtminatloni^|«Jr];, 
meaiuring jMademic abilities 



.iP and ^chievlhent In apeolf^a, 

, iubjact matter fields i^ -. -J'^ 

four 8ul?-te8ts ;includi vofcaW^;:: 
, lary* riding /spillifigi lTfl^f ^ 
metlc idoB^utf.tlop km pt^^l^ii^^^ 

■ ' solvit 0* ' i^,^ " 



ange Vocablary Test 



Reading Taac 



Piychologltal Corpotatlon 



Psychological Corporation 



6m hyidriS.item Vocabulaty 
test « •*';• ■ ' I, ''\ 

Atfeesi reading'' umpcehenalon 
skllli 



ERIC 



ilaii of lastruient of lattiry 



Ifiil: 



tftiiri DsviloBed or Publlshad 



Ptgeflption 



lit Flniliur Modern Foreign Language 
PEofieiincy Tists 

I 

12. Mml and CoUigi Ability Teets 



^J^iycho logical Corporation' 



Cooparative Tests' and iervicsSt 
Educitlonal Tistlng Sirvici 



Iiating proficliney In ncuu., 
Ipanish, GirDun 



Virbal and MthenaCleal testi 
deelgnid for advanced pUoeMnt 
or Einedlation aisieeieDCi 
SoDetlnas vocitlongl luidanci. 



13. Sslf-Asaessnent and Courae Selec&ioR 



£1 Gentro Silf-Assissnent 
Dallas, Texas 



Nelson-*Denny Reading Conpri- 
hinslon 

Orainar Uigi (froi D.A.T,) ' 
Institutionally di9l|ned nath 

tilt 

Attitudes, likes and dislikes 



Ui Achlevefflent/Placaient Test 



kirican Chifflleil Sociity 



lefits for subject^'iittir 
coffipatgncy In a niiQiber of 
lub-fiilds (i#gij blochailitryi 
Inorganic chiilstry)i Notii 
othsr piofesslonal aseocia^ 
tloni have diviloped slBllir 
inatrunents 



tufliosiie iisH OF immt m lurnn muM (d) 




nt M Battery 



1, Collige Inventory of. Acidinle 
AdjustiMnt ■ ^• 



2. tteoney hQUm Chipk Lists 

■■ ■ 1 



V 



Instltucion tftirt^Davi loped or Publtghed 



Ggnsulting Psychologist Frees 



Psycho logicil Gorparatlon 




Ninaty-iyHpliiasurlng , 

aapecti ofmadjustDent to 
liil aciaL ol eoljligi life! 



currlculuii life goa| ichievi- 
n§nt, piteonal efflil^hcyi ' ' 
study skills and praetlcis, 
Mntal h§althj Interpersonal 
relations i Used usually to 
find aourqe of undergraduate 
undirachlevingnt (Independint 
of icholastlo iptltudi)i but 
can be adapted for predictive 
uae for entir|ng' f reshnen 



Test to idsQtlfy perions 
with probletDS and to Increase 
teachar, undergtanding of stu- 
dents • Fripare studints for 
counseling Intirvlews « 




\^ ef l p|l|mfenl or li»f 



I I SufVft/ ol i^udy Habits and 
Attltuu' 



Ina£ltut,ton Hhtre Divekpid or Pu^llihid 



Psyehologtial CorporaCion 



Diaeriptlon 



Sivin leoris IncludlQg 

Delay avoldanQi 

york D§thodi 

Study habiti 
. TiieinE ipprovil 

Idupitlon ica^aoei 
^ S^dyattitudis 
, Study otlsntatlon 



rnell Laarnini and Study Skills 
InviQtory 



Fsychologlsta and Educators, InCi 



3, 




Study Skills Pirionil Growth Priss, Inc. 



Invintory 



'i|udy Attitudes and Methodi Sumy 




I 



yucatlonal and Industrial Testing 
lervlcei , • 



Fifty-iiVin qugstiona ' 
collapii Into sii^kcoresi 

tini dlitributlon; attltudi 
' and personal adjustient; 
riadlng and class parti- 
cipation; taking notei; 
taking exailnatlons; 
total ' ' . 



MiaBuri ilx aspicts of under-' 
graduate jattltudifs'and study 



Acadaal(;i Intergsts 



Stui 




|odi ' 
wiity ' 5 
'MMipJ|tlon "picking 'out") 
AllenaWon^Q^ard author Icy 



5. Media Habj 



Surviy 



yiUan Faterson College 



'Survey itudints to deteroi]] 
habits of ixposuri togAj^s 
ledla'and ipeclflc proj^y \ 
wlthift the Mdii ^ 



m DATA coLu™ mmmn m 

Um of JaiEruiiint or Battsry 
I, Undergraduati Rggletratnn Card 



InstltutloPlheri DiVtlopid or Publlihid 



UllUan FatersDD Collegi 



DMcrlption 



Coilecti iitforDaClon frgi 
interlng fceshDan on birth 
date I iiXi addreia, ixpiQtid 
najori raca, hose addriSB 



2, Adiliitffli Applieatlon 



«llllai Pitirion mup- ^ 



GoUicti inforution on high 
echoed aetivitiiii ixpicted 
ujor, Ijirth dati, iit§ of 
high achool graduation, 
vatiran atatuB, transfer 
statuB 



> 3. Si If -Evaluation Health Form 



I^llllaD Fatireon Collegi 



Physical lllneaa record • 
laDunizatlons 



Fori 



S, High School Grade Transcripts 



6i Scholaitlc Aptitude Tests 



milim htttm College 



UilUgei Faterson Copgi 



UilllaD Fat^aon Colligi 



Request for dornlcory space 



Record of icadenilc achlevifflent 



Miiiurs of achleviDient; pri^ 
dictor of acadailc iucceii 
In collegi 



t , 

AFPENDIXI ' g 

» 

am HiAii Acf iviTiEs ASP ttsoieis ■ 

. ■ \. 

AMgicii Ci|^li£i. Tilting Prog^a i Dr> Ikhird Stlgglni li^projict dlractor undtr a grant froD the Fund for the IinproviiMt 
orpoitiicoBdiry IducatiOB. CoBductlni a two-yiir itudy at two colligii In Michigan, During the flrit yiar , faculty 
at Hichliin State and KcCoib College mp taught .how to'uae data about itudinti' cognitive learning atylii. A qugi- 
tlonnalre Ma developid ind adnlnliti^ both t6 itudents and faculljl^iaaiurlng 33^0 aipectg of the teBchlng»leirala| 
prociiai learning ityii dlnenaloni/ ability liaaures, locial orlentitloni, and incirperional akllli. The Initruiiti^' 
^ tnid till c^itlMi^li theory of Dr, JNiph HIU of Oakland Qowttlly Qdlligii Siiggltt NpotM thiC th^ ^^MV 
at wrk^on correlating pre-teit datiwith outcoies of gxpirliental end controi groupa. ^^F' 

U, Peteriburg Ccminlty Collegi ! Dr. Roiniry Aniona hai bun teaching nurilng faeulty hew to uae the Wlllin thiory of 
llild dipindinQl/indipendence and the Myeri^Brlggli She clueters itudent| into A | B lodulea depending <dn teat leorei, 
|< then developi approptiate curt'Uului. found the HIU Inatruient hid too ilny vafiibleai li diveloping m iiiitruiAt 
' vlch both cognitive and af^ctive varlaMes. One obierved output to datei cluitirlng nuriai aeefirillng to copltiva 
atylii in clinical progriias proves lias ^fectlvji Cllnicil-type coursea apparantly i|ould be itruetured to aeeoiaoditt 
a dlveralty of atudent types • liplicatlom are perhapi that for large lecture claasei'^ cluitirlng of seudinta vould be 
banaflclilt while ior siaU group dlscusslks, it would noti 

Hm CoiMunitv College ! Birbati Oarritti hii li an open-door, coUige, Studenti ilgn up for any coursei thiy deilre, 
then are riferrid to Counseling Centir' (Stuient Devilopisntal Sirvicia Centi^) whiri they irs givin a battery of ttsts 
including Wechlir, yide-Rangi AchleviMnt, GATT-B, Strongi FlBa usis thi Gulianee InforMtlon Systeiii for careir plan- 
*nlig, This is an on-line coiiputer irranginint with in orginlMtlon called TIHE-SHARf (Welt Hartford, Cgnnectlcut). 
Students are Invited but. not required to report their icoris on virloui tests adDinistered by the American CoUegi 
Tilting Servica, ACT offers regional training prograis to faculty and otbers ffthow to uie student data, For exaiplii 
I twQ=diy workshop uses "Mld-Stati," a eoBiputir ilauiltlon nodil* 

Queensboro^CDiiluolty College : Dr, Lynn Tryoka, conaultaiit for the CoUige Entranci ExaBlnatlon Board, Is chairing a 
coBBittee on rivlsion of the College Levi I'lxaiinit Ion ProiraD. Current Intereests lie in relating jxaffllnition scons 
for placeient with other Bfiaiuresp such as SAT, '"^ .,iff #.f ' * 

Hward CogiBunlt y JoUege: Dean Robert Levene with Al Mliell uses the Myers4rlggs as 'a dlainostic to create four groups, 
Also adiilnistired'to faculty, a faculty*itudint.j''fflateh" is then criated, 

UnlversltY of WlsEon§lri, Greeniay i Dr. Eugeni I. Haftlsy Is Dean of Diviopiint. A new departientil structuj^hli been 
worked out oriented towit^d hunan ecology, Freifi^en Ire tested using the Joseph- Hiirs InstruneAt (Oakj^Bfgpunlty 
Colle|k), Data are used ^tlrsrlous |irts of the caispus for decision Qaklng. 



* 

II 



pfyBi ylyfflli Stitt ColliM i Dr. Jimi Mink hii workid with vifioui dipirtMnti'to d|p| cfltirl* tnii for plieinnt.^ 
Iilll iri it Mtionlly noriid, hut thiy iri good prsdlctlti InitruAinti. Finn Mtt hii hiin tiitlng intirta| ««■ 
diaii ilnei 1956, but doii not idilnlitir thg kCl Studint Inforiitlon Fori. ^ 

itotfi^ld Colllit i Oti Joiiph Tlnin, Dlrictor of Couniillii|, hil dfil|iiid I co^iutir-biiid Initint diti fitrlii(||'^ 
diligfliito luwrlu and profile itiiint lili-ailMilint, diti, "incountir HUh liitflild" ''lunirlui Jtudifle ihie- 
griphlc InfofHtlon, iducitlonal biekground, iilf-iiisiiMnt of educitloDil ikllli ind ciriir' |oili. Thi data can bi 
liillLtrinifirred to fMulty for locating itudents Indlcitlng an Intiriit In thilr cirtl^flild and to pfovldi pro- 

" iiamt i^ieEid ireupi o^tudmtl (a.g., ipicifli eiriir Mjorii IndlrlAMl eUNNMI« grMpli|ii i^^*)" 

" • . ' • 

Oikiand Coiiunli^Jollegf i .C. Bnici Mjrtln, Dlrictor of Acadiilc iisd Mini|iiin£ Infariation Syitiii MndUi thi iMnli- 
V t7ition of I taitlvi Btyli Tut Battery which wii diilgnid by Dr. Joilph Hill, new prilldint of thi Colligi. Thi ditl 

froi tbi battiUii intigritid In an Mtenilvi data prdciiilng lyitM, Tiiti are co^littd using Opicin icorlng ihiitl. 

Dita uiiri hivileciis to on-line syitiins for li^dliti Inforiatlon about itudinti or iroupi.of atudinti. 

II Cintro College i W.I. Fowlir. El Centro his cow up with a "Silf-Asseiiiint and Courie Selictlon" laboratory whlefl ft " 
idiiilnlstird to ai>lncoialn| freshmen by the counsiUng staff. It coniliti of i BUisbir of itandard tests plus i spicial, 
locilly dutgnid tiM foldir which li fillid out by the student and than revliwid by thi Couniilor. Flow ehirti htlp 
' both studfit and counselor chart the appropriate currlculyoi, » , 

Texas Educfttlgn Agency i Dr. JIbi F. Reed, "...the Tims Education Agency contractid wlfti Tarrant County Junior Collip for 
the devilopfflint of a poBtisecondary itudint follow-up BanageBint Inforiatlon iystin." "The Studint Inforiutlon SyiteB, 

^ built around thi concept of M educational BaniiiBint InforMtlon syslen, Is divided into BiVin sub-syitenis, each with. 
Its own Initrufflinti and Bithods' of processing," Uiii fourteen quistlonnalres designed to use data froi graduatis and ; 
dfopouts for currlcular and instructional li^roveDent^ /i ! 

University of NebraBka-Llncoln! Dr. Gene Tranl undir a FIPSE grant his d|V8loped i^hree-credlt course on learnlni analysis. 
It conslsti of three weeks offered by educatlonil psycholog^s deallni with cogniitlve sklUi followed by four threi-witk 
nodules of style defflonstratloni. Student then answers a qdistlonnalri which Jtifi hli or her detirilne which instruc" 
tlonil sfyii' Is most effictlve. ^ 

" " \ . 



Htw Jersey CQllafas PartlGlpatlng 
in the Gooptratlve Instltutlonii 
Reaearoh Pro-am of the Merlcu 
Cwnail on Eduoatlon and UCLA 



At last la Cmmmi^Y Collaga 
Bergen CoBBunlty College 
BlocBfleld College 

Centenary College for Women ' a* 

Palrlel^ Dlcklnsan Unlveriity 

Glassboro State College 

Itiddlesex County CQllege 

Mpntelair State College 

Nev^k College of Engineering m 

ft^inceton Unlversit^y 

Ramapo College 

^Rensielalr Polytechnic Institute 
Rider College 

Rutgers ^ Caaden (heglnnlng 1977) 
- Newark (heglnnlng 1977) 
Set an Hall University 
Trenton State College 
T^sala College 



For references the following New Jersey colleges pM'tloipate the testing 
of the America" College Testing Prograa^ 

Burlington County College - - ' 

Camden County College 
Gloucester County College 
Middlesex County College 
OceM Comity College 



Appendix D * ^ 

JAnt of Bd^s on Sjjbjaet of Student Qrs^h 



S^deri Benion 
Bell, ^wiel 
Chlqkerlng, Arthiir 
CMakarlng t Arthm' 
Katz, Josaph 
Mam» Blab&rd 
Axalrodi Joieph 
Backer, Howard 
Raath, Douglas 
San ford, Nevltt 
Hazen Foundation 
Braver, Florence 



Trent , Joaas Si 
L#lmd Mediker 

Lennlng, Oscar 



Irleks'l^, Stanford 

K* Patricia Cross 

Bolton, Charles i 
Kenneth JCaffimoyer 

Gaff, Jarry et.al. 

Feldman, Kenneth & 
Theodore NevoOTth 

FraadniMi, Mer'rt.n 

Muieutina, Chaj'les 



I 



^e H idden Curriculum 

- ■ I ■ ■_! - - — 

The Refoi^ng of ^beneral Education 
Education mnk Identity 
Comautlng Vareui Resident Stu^nte 
No Time For Youth 



Thm College ClasBroOm ^ ^ ^ 
The University Ttacher As Artist * 
Making the Grade ■ ' 
Growing Up In College 

^ere Collegee Fail . ' 

me St^dfent in Higher Education 

New Perg-pectlves on Personality Pevelopment In College 
Students 



Beyond Hi^ School ' , - / 

"Im^^pvlng Educational Outcomes" ^ Nev Directions for' 
Higher Education , Winter, 19T6 ; 

Motivation for Learning ' ^ 



Acoent on Learning 



nie University Student 

College Professors i^d Their Impact on Students 

The Qipact of College on Students 

The College ^perlence 

Education At Berkeley . . 



